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The Author's opinion on ſmutty- 
wheat, and from whence it pro- 
ceeds, and its cure. 


LE MUT is a black ſubſtance, in- 

cloſed by a tough skin, when 

e broke falls to powder; and 

though many authors have warmly and 

karnedly handled this ſubject, yet I 
Vol. III. B 
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humbly conceive, they have dropped | 
- ſhort of the real cauſe from whence this 
misfortune proceeds. 


I have turned over moſt authors on this 
ſubject, and find ſeveral have ſtumbled on 
part of a cure, though none have hit upon 
the right cauſe. . The ftrength of every 
argument is known by the reaſons quoted 
therein; neither can any argument be 
good or well grounded, that will not 
bear ſifting or trying to the bottom. 


In order to open the ideas of my reader 
as much as poſſible, I ſhall give mine, 
together with a few quotations, as fol- 
lows. 


In 1764, a paragraph appeared in the 
Dublin Journal, of a farmer in Cheſhire 
that ſowed a field with wheat, one half 
of which was marled, and the other 
dunged ; the dunged part was ſmutty, 
but that which was marled, was nor. 
The faid paragraph alſo defired an an» 
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fwer from any one who could ſolve this 
myſterious point, but was not anfwered. 


In the ſummer of the laſt year, 176g, 
I ſaw a piece of wheat belonging to one 
Mr, Clarke, a farmer, near Bungey, in 
Suffolk, which contained about ſeven 
acres, four of which were the ſmuttieſt T 
had ever ſeen; upon an average, it was 
computed that the third part was ſmutty, 
but the remaining three acres were very 
clear of ſmut. 


This was a curiofity which brought 
many people to ſee it, and ſtaggered 
many who pretended to be connoifleurs 
in this myſterious point. 


I told Clarke, that I believed I could 
gueſs the reaſon; ſo can I, ſays a by- 


ſtanding farmer, which is, he did not 
pickle his ſeed ; for I always ſteep mine, 


ſays be, in 3 ſalt and water, and lime 
it, by which means, I never am troubled 


with this malady. 
B 2 
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Yes, anſwered Clarke, I pickled the 
ſeed all alike in ſalt and water, ſtrong 
enough to ſwim an egg, and limed it till 
T brought it to a conſiſtence proper for 
ſowing, and ſowed it all within the ſpace 
of three days, which proved dry weather ; 
the field likewiſe was ſummer fallowed, 
and all got plowing alike. 


I told him, that I imagined he threw 
the diſcaſe into the ground by his manure ; 
for that I apprehended he dunged the 
ſmutty part, and either left the other 


undunged, or manured it with ſome ſort - 
of compoſt. 


- Upon my word, anſwered Clarke, that 
is juſt the caſe, for I dunged the ſmutty 
part, but the other I manured with a 
black mud or ſludge, I raiſed out of the 
bottom of a pond and other ditches. 


This immediately correſponded with all 


the concurring circumſtances I had ever 
ſeen of the ſort. 
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Upon this, we went to look at the 
wheat, and by pulling up many roots of 
the ſmutty corn, found innumerable 
worm-holes into them; but as the wea= 
ther was very hot, and the ground dry 
and ſandy, the worms had retired deeper 
into the ground for moiſture, therefore 
could not come at them, having no ſpade 
in-the field. 


The above is a convineing proof, that 
the diſeaſe came into the ground by the 
way of the dung, as both the land, ſeeds, 
and management, were all alike. 


It was alſo evident, that the pickle of 
{alt and water (though ſtrong enough to 
bear an egg, in which the ſeed was ſteep- 
ed a winter's night) had not efficacy e- 
nough to prevent the vermin brought in 
by the dung, from preying upon the 
roots of the corn. 


I muſt alſo obſerve, that Clarke told 
me, he laid the dung on when in the ſtate 
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of fermentation, ſmoking hot out of 
the fold-yard, at which period, the flies 
or inſects were in their greateſt vigor, and 
their eggs moſt likely to come to per- 
tection. 


This alſo ſhews the great miſtake in 
farmers not laying their dung in heaps, 
and giving it time to ferment, rot, and 
cool, before they lay it on the land, that 
theſe vermin may be ſmothered in their 
infancy, and not taken out in the dung, 
to prey upon the fruits of their labour. 


I have read ſome authors, who aflert, 
that ſmut proceeds from the ground be- 
ing wet, but the above accident quite de- 
ſtroys ſuch an argument, as this was re- 
narkable dry ſandy ground. 


A fimilar cafe once happened to my- 

ſelf. IT ſowed a field of wheat, the ſeed 
of which I bought at a diſtance ; I pickled 
it in the common way, with ſalt and wa- 
ter only; I dunged the ſaid field as far as 
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my dung went, the reſt I limed as far as 
that went, but was ſtill ſnort of manure 
for two ridges, which I ſpread over with 
ſoot and aſhes. 


The conſequence was, that the wheat 
as far as the dung reached was ſmutty, 
the reſt of the field was quite clear. This 
naturally led me to try to find out the 
reaſon thereof; and in examining the 
dunged part, by pulling up the ſtubble, 
&c. I found the ground particularly full 
of grubs or worms of ſeveral ſhapes and 
forts; which I make no doubt, but were 
the offspring of the uſual inhabitants of 
dunghills, ſuch as flies or inſects of diverſe 
ſorts, which drop their eggs therein, and 
by the heat, fermentation, and putrefac- 
tion of the dung, theſe vermin are brought 
to life and miſchief. 


The niceſt obſervations I can make, 
and concurring circumſtances herein quot- 
ed, leave me no room to doubt, but ſmut 
proceeds from a worm or grub; and if 


* 
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it be not the red or cut worm, it is of 
that nature. I have taken a ſmall grub 
of that likeneſs, out of a root of ſmutty 
wheat, and have very often found ruſty 
cankered traces of worms in the roots of 
corn. | 


About the laſt of May and beginning 
of June, heat is ſhooting into ear; and 
the ear is no ſooner out of the ſtem or 
ſtraw, but the skin of the grain is form- 
ed, and filled with a ſoft, pulpy, milky 
{ubſtance. 


At this criſis, the worm or grub ſeizes 
upon the root of the plant, and feeds up- 
on the fine particles or juices thereof, 
which . ought to aſcend to nouriſh or 
feed the grain. And though ſo ſmall a 
worm may not take in all the juices 
belonging to an ear of wheat, yet, by 
making an orifice to feed out of, it 
wounds the plant, and gives vent to the 


lap, ſo that it bleeds (as it were) itſelf to 
death. 
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A root of corn (by branching or ſtool- 
ing) may produce thirty or forty ſtalks 
or ears, and each ear takes in its nounih- 
ment from the main root, hy a vein or 
leader purpoſely placed to feed through. 


Now, if the worm or grub ſhould ſeiae 
upon ſaid vein, and feed upon what ſhould 
ſupply nature, doubtleſs the milky ſub- 
ſtance already ingloſed in the skin, would 
dry up, and become a black powder, or 
dead ſubſtance, for want of farther nou- 
riſhment ; nay, in ſhort, I believe it very 
poſſible for one grain in the middle of an 
ear to be ſmutty, and the reſt not hurt; as 
doubtleſs each grain has a vein leading 
from the root peculiar to itſelf, through 
which it takes in its nouriſhment ; butT 
believe it impoſſible to account for this in 
any other way, than by a warm or ſome 
{uch jnſe& ſeizing the vein peculiar or be- 
longing to each grain. 


I look upon it that there are three ſta- 
Vol. III. C 
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ges or period in which corn my be * 
ed by theſe vermin, Viz. 


Firſt, when they ny upon it, after it 
isin theear, but before the grain is formed. 
When it is catched in this ſtate, all the car 
or chaff ſtrips or falls off, and leaves ſtand- 
ing 2 naked ſtalk ; this we have ſeen of- 
ten happen even in all ſorts of grain. 


Secondly, (as above obſerved) when the 
skin or bran-part of the grain is formed, 
and tough enough to hold the ſoft milky 
ſubſtance, but before it is formed into 4 
ſolid body, then the vein is wounded, ard 
nature ſtopped from fulfilling her office; 

therefore, what was already in the skin, 
for want of farther ſupply, dries, and be- 
comes a black, light and lifeleſs powder, 
much like lamp-black ; but as the skin or 
or bran js tough, it is confined therein like 
or in the form of a ball; and when it 
comes under the flail, it is burſt and let at 
liberty, like duſt among the corn, and 
hangs at the downy end thereof, ſo that 
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when it comes to be ground, the flour and 
bread is made black, and diſagreeable tothe 
eyc, but indeed not to the tafte, as the pa- 
late cannot perceive any diſagreeable taſte | 
it has: and, if the wheat could be threſh- 
ed or got out without burſting theſe balls, 
it would not be of much ill conſequence, 
as the balls are ſo light, that they might 
be eaſily ſeperated from the heavy corn by 
ſeveral methods. 


Therefore it is beſt for a farmer who is 
/ WH troubled with this ma lady not to threſh, 
1 but laſh ſuch corn, and winnow the ſeed, 
1 with as little mixture or treading on as 
; poſſible. 


. Another good method is, to leaſe or 


pick the {mut out beforeit is threſhed, but 
| it muſt be a nice diſcerning eye that does 
> this, as ſome ears of ſmut are much like 


the good corn; and if one ear or two be 
left in a ſheaf, it will 1poilthe colour of the 
bread. 


C 2 
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The third Rags in which wheat is fer- 
cd, or obſtructed in its fetding or filling, is 
when the gtain is about Half ripe ; then 
the worm ſeitzes it, and being deptived of 
farther fouriſhment, it dries and ſhrivels 
up to a ſmall weeſened flinty grain; and 
though it is ſmall, yet, by its firm texture 
one might expect it to produce a little 
meal; but upon inſpection it is found to 
be almoſt as hard as a flint, and of no uſe. 
This is called by ſome of the Engliſh far- 
mers, flints, and by others tracks. 


The above conſiderations are more than 
a probability, that a worm is the cauſe of 
ſmut ; yet I hope what is to follow will 
make it appear much ſtronger in its favour: 
I fay, I hope, becauſe if we be aequainted 
with the diſraſe the cure is more certain. 


It is allowed by moſt writers on thik 
ſabjeſt, that pickling wheat will preveiit 
ſmut: this I readily admit, but however 
believe, that ſome pickles commonly 
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made uſe of, will ſcarcely prevent it; and 
as firmly believe ſome others to be effec- 
tual. 


But give me leave to ask ſuch authors, 
how they propoſe theſe pickles to operate? 


Do theſe authors, who believe that ſmut 


cbmes by à blaſt, imagine, that pickle 
could prevent the wind from having any 
power over the plant? And was it not 
both a very pattial pickle and wind, that 
would not prevent all the Cheſhire and 
Norfolk farmer's fields from being ſmarty, 


dz well as that part which was marled ; 


likewiſe mine and ſeveral others which 
have had the like trials, and met with the 
like impartial winds ? 


Again, does the author who places the 
feaſon of ſmut to the account of not chan- 
ging the feed, believe, that if the pickle 
had power to prevent the ſeed, bought 


three ox four miles off from being ſmutty, 
that it ſhould not have the fame power o- 
yer ſeed grown in his vn land ? Or does 
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ſuch an author really think, that it is any 
more poſſible for ſmut to grow and taint 
any other corn than lamp- black; ſeeing it 
is as utterly diveſted of eyery vegetating 
quality? 


I have fown very ſmutty wheat, vari- 
ouſly prepared, both with and without 
pickling, but never ſaw that it was atten- 
ded. with any bad conſequences ariſing 
from ſmut ; and if I liked the ſeed other- 
wiſe, I ſhould never be deterred from ſow- 
ing it, as it is clear to me, ſmut is not the 
occaſion of ſmut, it being as poſſible for a 
bit of dry powder, out of a rotten ſtick, 
to grow, or taint others as ſmut. 


Very often have I ſtarted the ſubject a- 
mongſt a club of farmers, who perhaps 
would be of as many opinions as there 
were people in the company, one aſſerting 
that ſteeping in {alt water would prevent 
ſmut, another that it would not, a third 
vouches ſmut to grow ſmut, a fourth-that 
it will not, and ſo on. | 
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But now again, ifwe turn our eyes on the 
worms, we ſhall find it as clear as the noon 
day, where the pickles operate to prevent ,* 
them from feeding upon, or wounding the 
plant as above; we ſhall alſo find, that 
the more nauſeous or poiſonous the pickle 
is made, the more likely it is to be effectu- 
al in its purpoſe. 


Wheat being put into a tub of pickle, 
the skin or bran is the firſt that imbibes the 
liquor, and the thick glutinous part there- 
of ſticks, clings, or gathers to the skin; 
and when the lime comes to be added, it 
incloſes, coats, or candies the grain, by 
which there remains a kind of a cruſt, 
which retains its nauſeous quality for a 
long time. 


Now we are to conſider, that the skin 
or bran never grows or leaves the ground, 
but remains encircled with the root, which 
grows and ſpreads round it : this is a plain 
truth, which may be immediately proved 
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by pulling up a root of ſtubble, and upon 
examination, it will be found, that the 
husk is quite uniform, and nearly reſem- 
bling a blown egg, having a hole at each 
end, one to let out the root, and the other 
the top; and though the grain be buried 
deep, yet in a general way it will riſe to, 
or near the ſurface, and generally Sands 
perpendicular. 


The inſide or floury part of the wheat, 
being all fled, changed, or grown into root 
and branch, we might expect, that as the 
bran is left a dead lifcleſs body, it would 
putrefy, rot and fall to duſt; but, on the 
contrary, it will (if the ſtubble be not 
trod ar moleſted) preſerve its perfect ſhape 
for ſeveral years. 


This is eaſily accounted for, as it is the 
pickle which preſerves it, and the ſtrong- 
its ſtrength, both of ſmell, taſte, and tex- 
ture; whieh ſtinking quality is pereepti- 
ble to theſe delicate, diminutive ercatures, 
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whoſe ſenſe of ſmell is the main guide they 
are poſſeſſed of, to conduct them to their 
food; and J apprehend it would be impoſ- 
ſible for one of theſe worms to live in, and 
feed upon, a root of wheat that contains 
this ſtinking pickled bran or husk. 


If a farmer do not dung his land, but 
enrich it by often ploughing, as hinted in 
ſeveral parts of this work, it is a very great 
chance if he will have a grain of ſmut in his 
wheat. 


This is alſo eaſily accounted for, and 
makes good my aſſertion of worms being 


the cauſe thereof, as another reaſon may 
help to evince, as follows. 


A farmer of my acquaintance had R field 
that was always ſubject to ſmut. I exami- 
ned the land, and found it had been much 


dunged, was very rich, and crouded with 
many ſorts of worms. 


At this time indeed I was not acquaint- 
Vol. III. D 
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ed with the pickle that will prevent it ; 


and he had uſed the ſalt and water pickle 


to little * 


I therefore adviſed him to plough his 
field every month in the year, both winter 
and ſummer, when under fallow, which he 
did, and ſoon cleared it of vermin. The 
crows, and birds of all ſorts, followed the 
plough, and picked up every infect they 
could find. 


The plough coming ſo often in a place 
diſturbs and breaks up their neſts or dens, 
ſo that they are prevented from breeding, 
and the old ones being expoſed to the 
fowls of the air, their race is ſoon extinct. 


It is well known to moſt farmers, that 
red worms are moſt predominant i in freſh 
or new land, (that is) ſuch as has laid a 
long time in graſs, which has given time 
for theſe inhabitants of the earth to breed; 
but upon the ground being turned and 
the grafs which uſed to be their food being 
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deſtroyed, and corn ſubſtituted in its place, 
they feed greedily upon it, and deſtroy 
many a good crop of corn. 


Upon old going land they are ſel- 
dom found, or at leaſt, ſo thin as not to 
do much miſchief. And how can this be 
accounted for, otherwite than that, as long 
as the land lieth in graſs, the worms can 
breed and feed unmoleſted ; but when 
diſturbed, they meet with the above con- 
ſequences of being deſtroyed by the fea- 
thered creation, 


This again ſhews the value of tillage, 
and how aſſiduous and active every one 
ought to be to promote it. 


I hope the above reaſons are ſufficient 
to ſhew, that worms are the cauſe of mut, 
and that fallow, and proper piekle, will 


prevent it. (See pickle.) 
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Nature of the ſoil, and price of the 
land, with many other intereſting 
ſubjects, neceſſary for a farmer to 
know; through England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales. 


Thought it might not be diſagreeable 

to my reader to give him an idea of 
the different ſorts of land, rent, manure, 
management, &c. in different parts of | 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, 
which by comparing one part with ano- 
ther, may both be uſeful and amuſing to 
him. I ſhall begin in Ireland, as my 
memorandum book takes its riſe from 


thence, 


From Dublin to Drogheda, in Fingale, 


near the ſea ſide, the land is a ſtrong clay 


ſoil, conſequently good wheat land, and 
in general as clear from ſmut as moſt 
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countries, which I impute to the farmers 


tilling better then in ſome other places, 


and alſo manuring with ſhort rotten Dub- 
lin dung and lime; but notwithſtanding, 
I have ſeen a very ſmutty piece of wheat 
within five miles of Dublin. 


In this country, cut, or, by ſome call- 
ed red worms, (which deſtroys green 
corn) is very little known. 


Land lets at about eighteen ſhillings an 
Iriſh acre, at ſeven yards to the perch. 


From Kells acroſs the country to Trim, 
there is a great deal of ſmutty wheat; 
and I have ſeen many crops both of oats, 
barley, and wheat, deſtroyed when in 
graſs corn with red worms. 


The land in this country is very rich 
corn ſoil; and in the year 1767, it let in 
a general way for about twenty-one ſhill- 
ings an Iriſh acre, or fourteen ſhillings for 
an Engliſh one. 
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From Trim to Longford and Mullin» 


gar, there is a great deal of ſmutty wheat; 


and it, as well as other green corn, is da- 
maged by red worms. The land is good 
ſtrong deep wheat ſoil, and lets for about 
twenty-three ſhillings an Iriſh acre. 


From Mullingar to Ballymahan and 
Lanesborough, the land is not ſo good, 
lets only for about fifteen ſhillings an 
Triſh acre. They do not ſow much wheat, 
neither did I eyer ſee any ſmutty, but was 
told they have a little ſometimes; nei- 
ther are they much troubled with red 
Worms. 


From Lanesborough to Roſcommon, 
Elphin, Boyle, Caſtlerea, Ballinaſloe, and 
Loughrea, the land is very good, lets in a 
general way, for about twenty-five ſhill- 
ings or twenty-ſix ſhillings an Iriſh acre. 
It is a deep loomy ſoil; at about three 
teet deep is a rich limeſtone gravel, which 
they raiſe, and lay on as manure. 
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They make little dung, as they fel- 
dom houſe their cattle. This country 
may be a circumference of a hundred 
miles, and, I belieye, there is not a ſpot 
in our king's dominions, of the ſize, 
which is clearer from black or ſmutty 
wheat, and red worms, then this, which 
may perhaps be owing to their making 
little uſe of dung, as it cannot be by good 
tillage, they being great ſlovens in huſ- 
bandry, except a few gentlemen here and 
there; indeed their land is fo good that 
it makes them idle, for turn it up in any 
faſhion, and corn muſt grow, 


In the Queen's county, about Portar- 
lington, Tullamore, Muntrath, and Ma- 
ry borough, the land is a light corn ſoil, of 
an inferior value, lets for about twelye 
ſhillings an Iriſh acre. I have ſeen here a 
great deal of ſmutty wheat, alſo a great 
deal of corn deſtroyed by red worms. 


In the county of Kildare, about Kil- 
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dare, Naas, Newbridge, and Killculling, 


the land is light and ſandy in a general 
way, and kept much in tillage, lets at a- 


bout fourteen ſhillings an acre. In this 


country they till pretty well ; they have 
ſometimes ſmutty wheat, but ſeldom 
troubled with red worms, except when 
they break up a piece of freſh land. 


The county of Carlow, the land is 


ſomething ſtronger then in the county of 


Kildare, and it in a general way holds ſo 
all the way to Kilkenny. 


It lets for about eighteen ſhillings an 
acre. They have plenty of lime here- 
abouts, and in ſpots limeſtone grayel. 


This country is not exempt from ſmut- 
ty wheat, and red worms, which deſtroy 
their green corn, though they grow as 
good wheat in this, as in any part of 
Ireland. | 


In Kilkenny there are very conſider- 
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able flour mills, which grind a great deal 
of wheat, and fend the flour to Dublin, 
though it is fifty Triſh miles land carriage. 
Their miles, as well as land, are meaſured 
with ſeven yards to the perch. 


What encourages farmers to carry their 
corn and flour ſo far by land to Dublin, 
is a bounty which they have paid them 
by the government, viz. a halfpeny for 
every twenty ſtone of corn tor every mile 
they carry it above ten from Dublin; but 
all within ten miles of Dublin, are ex- 
empted from the bounty. 


Every eight ſtone of flour receives a 
bounty of twopence for every five miles, 
except the laſt ten miles next Dublin. 


There is very little inland navigation 
in Ireland, which makes this encourage- 
ment of land carriage of great moment to 
that city, in keeping down the markets ; 
and it alſo encourages farmers to ſo more 
corn in the interior parts of the Kingdom, 
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generally a greety ſand, which is a very 


« 
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which would otherwiſe be neglected; and 
certainly no country can be more proper 


for corn then every part of Ireland. 


I know the kingdom well, and verily 
believe, there is not a ſpace of ten miles 
together in the whole Kingdom, where 
there is not plenty of good manure to be 
raiſed out of the ground at a ſmall cx- 
Pence. 


The iſland in — abounds with 
limeſtone gravel, which is a ſort of rich 
blue ſoapy marle, intermixed with fmall 
cobles, or paving ſtones, but of a very 
rich limeſtone nature, and when thrown 
on the ground with the marle, they a& 
alſo as a manure, as the weather tempers 
them, and makes them throw off a coat, 
or cruſt, eyery year. It is amazing what 


tufts of feet graſs are to be ſeen near 
theſe ſtones. 


Where limeſtone gravel fails, there is 
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rich manure; in other places white marle, 
which lies under bogs; and in moſt places 
of the kingdom, there is limeſtone and 
plenty of turf to burn it with; ſo that, 
in fa&, Ireland is a very rich country in 
this reſpect. | 


Though the county of Wicklow is a 
mountainous country, yet there is ſome 
very good ſpots of land in it; but in re- 
ſpe& to good tillage, we can fay very lit- 
tle for it. 


They chiefly pay their rent by fat 
calyes and lambs, for which they are fa- 
mous, and bring them the diſtance of for- 
ty or fifty miles from Dublin, viz. from 
Wicklow, Gorey, and about Caſtlebridge. 


This county is a compound of various 
ſorts of land; in the hollows or valleys it 
is chiefly a good rich loomy corn foil, in- 
clined to clay. 


And on the hills it is ſandy, mixed with 
: E 2 
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ſmall ſtones; and in ſome places you ſee 
hy white marble ſtones of a {mall ſize. A 
great extent of mountain, covered with 
heath, or ling, is to be found here, and 
| Which is very improveable, both as to the 
nature of the ſoil, and cheapneſs of ma- 
nure, as limeſtone is to be found in great 
plenty, and lime is very proper for this 
ſort of land; I have ſcen it work miracles 
on land of the like kind, of which I ſhall 
{peak more fully in its proper place. 

; * ( for this heathy mountain, in its 
preſent ſtate, cannot be deemed as ſuch) 
lets, from Dublin till you come near 
Wicklow, for about twenty ſhillings an 
acre; but as you go farther of, it lowers 
to about ſixtcen ſhillings an acre. I do 
not ſtrictly mean all the way from the 
very city of Dublin, becauſe it is to be 
expected, that land near ſuch a capital, 
ſo far as two or three miles, muſt be very 
dear, perhaps four or five pounds an acre. 


The county of Waxford is a great corn 
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country, and particularly in the barony of 

Fort and Bargy, they grow a great dcal 
of barley. The land is of a ſandy nature 
for about five inches deep, and under that 
a bed of clay ; in other places, a red, hard, 
obdurate, ruſty, bad earth, by ſome called 
ramell; in ſhort, a great part of the baro- 
ny of Fort and Bargy, is much ſuch land 
as they have in ſeveral parts of Cheſhire, 


At about five or ſix feet deep, in many 
places, there is both marle and limeſtone 
gravel to be found, but they are little 
{ought after. | 


They make a great deal of uſe of lime 
and ſea- weed, particularly near the ſea- 
fide. | 


In one particular ſpot in the barony of 
Bargy they tell you, that every acre 
maintains a chriſtian, a horſe, a cow, a 
pig, and a dog. How true this may be I 
know not, but it is a common report in 
the adjoining neighbourhood ; but be that 
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as it will, the place is extremely populous 
and well ſtocked, and the land as rich as it 
is poſſible to be made, and with no other 
manure than ſea-weed, which they make 


uſe of in great abundance, and which pro- 
duces the greateſt crops of corn I ever ſaw. 


The middling price of land is about fif- 
teen ſhillings an acre. The farms are not 
ſo large in this as in many other counties in 
Ireland. | 


Here is a great deal of ſmutty wheat ; 
but they are not much troubled with red 
worms. , 


The barony of Fort, gentlemen are the 
moſt hoſpitable, diſintereſted, facetious 
ſet of people I ever met with. 

They are a good neighbourhood, and 
live in unanimity, and joyouſly with each 
other; they keep a good table, which is 
always open to their friend or neighbour : 
one can ſcarce travel above a mile or two 
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in this country, without falling in with a 
gentleman's houſe, the proprietor of which 
is worth from five to two thouſand pounds 
a year, and every gentleman is a farmer; 
what corn he docs not uſe himſelf he ſells; 
therefore they are neither too little or too 
great; they are nowiſe flaſhy, but live 
within their fortune, and yet quite gene- 
rous. 


The common people are all Romans, 
like the reſt of the kingdom, but not ſo 
bigotted in their religion, and ſeem to be 
well attached to the preſent government. 
They talk Engliſh well, and alſo ſpeak 
Iriſh one to another, but their Iriſh dif- 
ters ſomething from the reſt of the king- 
dom. Bo 


They call themſelyes Strongbowyons ; 
that is, they came over from England in 
Strongbows time, and ſettled in this baro- 
ny, where their offspring has remained e- 
ver ſince. 
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This 1s a very plentiful cheap place to 
live in, and particularly for wild fowl and 
fiſh ; their wild fowl chiefly conſiſt of 
duck, teal, widgeon, barnacle, and win- 
yard. 


Widgeon and barnacle, though ſcarce 
eatable in any other part of the world, 
that I know of, are here the moſt delici- 
ous morſel I ever taſted, and remarkably 


fat. The winyard is a ſpecies of fowl pe- 
culiar to this place, I believe, for I never 
ſaw them eltewhere; they are not much 


unlike a widgeon, though ſomething 


{maller but fatter, for if they be ſhot fly- 
ing, they generally burſt in the fall, by 
being ſo immoderately fat. 


Theſe three ſorts of fowl are nearly of 
one taſte, owing certainly to their feeding 
all upon one fort of food, which is a fort 


of ſea-weed peculiar to this coaſt, and 
which is thrown up, and left by the ride at 


high-water-mark, twice in twenty-four 
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hours; ſo that they are regularly fed, 
which makes them reſort here in ſuch a- 
bundance. . 


They can only be killed at night; for 
all day, they either remain on the wa- 
ter, or on ſome {mall iſlands, that are fix 


or ſeyen miles within the ſea. 


At night the fowler is prepared with a 
long wide gun and a water-dog ; he places 
himſelf ſo as to command the length- 
wile of their train of meat ; this he can 
eaſily do, as he ſees where the water has 
left it the tide before, which is in a long 
narrow ſtripe for ſeveral miles together ; 
as ſoon as it is duskiſh, the fowls come up 
in very great flocks to feed, ſo that they 
coyer the ground as cloſe as they can 
ſtand; a fowler has nothing to do but to 
level his piece, and ſhoot into the lump ; 
he needs only one ſhot to load his horſe 
home. It is almoſt incredible what a great 
number they will kill at a ſhot. They are 

Vol. III. F 
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generally ſold for four- pence or ſix- pence 
2 pair. 


Kilkenny is about fift y- ſix miles from 
Dublin; the direct road to it is through a 
very fine country, viz. part of Kildare, 
Carlow, and part of Kilkenny; the towns 
you go through are Naas, Kilcullen, Ti- 
molin, Carlow, and Leighlenbridge. 


This is the fineſt ride in Ire land, for ſo 


far together, as it is all an inclofed coun- 


try, without interception of commons, or 
any waſte land; and fifty-ſix miles in Ire- 
land is a long way, as they meaſure with 
ſeven yards to the perch. 


But indeed there is not to be found fo 
fine a ride for ſo far together in his Ma- 
jeſty's dominions, as in Ireland; for if you 
begin behind Kells, which is to the north 


of Dublin, and go to Kilkenny, which is 


to the ſouth of Dublin, you ride for about 
2 hundred Iriſh miles through five caun- 
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ties, namely, the county of Meath, Dub- 
lin, Kildare, Carlow, and r 


You have all the road, a good 8 
ſet hedge at each ſide of you, and all an in- 
cloſed country; you do not go over an 
acre of either bog, heath, mountain, com- 
mon, or any ſort of waſte land; you are alſo 
accompanied part of the way with fine ri- 
vers, and all the way, with either gentle- 
mens ſeats, or towns, at the end of every 
two or three miles. 


The city of Kilkenny is famed for four 
rarities, air without fog, water without 
mud, coals without ſmoke, and the ſtreets 
paved with marble. 


How this old tradition aroſe into a pro- 
verb, I know not, but they can in ſtrict- 
neſs only claim two of the four ; which is 
the two laſt. | 


They have marble quarries near the 
rown, from which they both build their 
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houſes, and pave their ſtreets with, but 
neither the houſes or ftreets cut any better 
a figure, or ſcarce ſo good, as other good 
towns in Ireland ; for every one knows 
that marble is a very rough ſtone, without 
great labour of poliſhing, | 


The Kilkenny coals do not in the leaft 
ſmoke, for which reaſon they are made 
uſe of all over Ireland, to dry malt with, 
and in Kilkenny as common firing. 


It is true, as they have no ſmoke, there 
is not ſo groſs an air, or heavy clouds over 
the city, as is over other great cities or 
towns, where the coals have a ſmoke, 
which aſcends to the clouds ; but the air 
is not exempted from fog for all that, as 
there is no commanding the clouds, fogs, 
or miſts of other countries, but they will 
blow over it, juſt as the winds ſet. 


Through the city runs a fine river, over 


which there are two new bridges, built of 
marble, juſt finiſhed ; the old bridges were 
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broken down with à great flood, about 
five years ago. The bottom of the river 
is gravel, therefore the water is for the moſt 
part clear, but I have ſeen it muddy more 
than once, 


In the city, and near the river-ſide, 
ſtands a fine Gothic building, belonging 
td the Butler family, which was erected in 


Queen Anne's * ** the famous Duke 
of Ormond. 


And about two miles up the river, ſtand 
the ruins of another of his buildings, which 
was ornamented about with a large plan- 


tation of aſh, which is ftill growing and 
healthy, but very large. 


The city Kilkenny is not very large, or 
by any means handſome or regular built ; 
but it is rich, and populous, and carries on 


a good trade in the manufactory of blan- 
kets, 


{For about fifteen miles acroſs the coun- 
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try to Water ford, the land is mountainous, 
barren, and bad; a good deal of it cover- 
ed: with ling or heath. Rents at about 
ten ſhillings an acre, except in Sore: 1 
valleys which is higher priced. 


VMerford lies about twenty-four miles 
Giga Kilkęany; it is a town of a pretty 
ſmart crade, and really now deſerves to 
drop that odium that has formerly been 
caſt upon it, of very buſy, and nothing to 
do, like Waterford merchants : as they 
have now ſomething to do, both in the 
Newfoundland fiſhery, and exportation of 
beef, butter, and pork; in great abundance; - 
they alſo E A __ deal of frize. 


Waterford i is not 4 but a RE 
zich town, and improving every day. 


+3 4 
3B \ ++ 


The land in this county is not good; in 
general about two thirds is a mountainous, 
thin, weak land; and any good veins there 
ale, are kept under dairies, ſo that agricul- 
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ture is neglected, and the poor alſo in a 
ſtarving condition. 


A great many men ſhip themſelves off 
from Waterford, to ſerve the feaſon in the 
Newfoundland fiſhery, for which they 
will get perhaps fifteen or ſixteen pounds 
wage for ſix or ſeven months. 


Being great help to this neighbourhood, 
for they generally ſpend it in the winter 
half-year. 


Land lets here at about twenty ſhillings 
an acre, ſuch as is fit for dairies, and lies 


in valleys, but a great deal of high land lets 
for about eight ſhillings an acre. 


In about thirty or forty miles ride, viz. 
from Dorrow to Limerick, through · moſt 
part of the county of Tipperary, the 
country is almoſt run wild, one would 
think, with ſheep and bullocks; for it is 
hard to ſee a corn-ſtack, or a plough at 
work. 
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It was in this county the White Boys 
haye been ſo troubleſome. The land, in 
moſt parts, particularly Caſhel, Tippera- 
ry, Clonmel; and down from that to Li- 
merick, is very fertile, would bring great 
crops of corn, but the great poſſeſſors of 
of it are blind to every thing but bullocks 
and ſheep, ſo that agriculture and every 
ſort of trade are baniſhed ; which makes 
a fine country look very naked, and its 
poor inhabitants meagre and ragged. 

There is ſome of the richeſt land that 
ever I ſaw in all my travels in this county, 
and the county of Limerick, called the 
golden vein; and yet it cuts the pooreſt 
aſpect as to its poor inhabitants, owing to 


its being kept under ſtock. 


The ftaple of the land conſiſts of a 
deep loomy clay or corn foil, will bring 
cither wheat or any other ſort of grain, 
without fallow, dung, or any other ma- 
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nure; in ſhort, it is rich beyond ex- 
preſſion. 


Land lets here for thirty and thirty- 


five ſhillings an acre, great farms toge- 
ther. 


As they ſeldom make uſe of dung, 
except for ſetting potatoes, they are lit- 
tle troubled with ſmutty wheat; but 
they are viſited with red worms ſome- 
times when they turn up freſh ground. 


The grazers are gentlemen, who eat 
and wear well, and drink plenty of punch 
and claret, an eaſy ſufficiency ſeems to 
dance among them; but the poor are 
miſerably ſo, and they are moſtly Ro- 
man Catholics, for there is ſcarce any 
poor in Ireland of any other religion ; 
and I have often heard the poor ſay, that 
they believed there was a curſe entailed 
upon the Catholics of Ireland, and that 
it appeared in this particular. 
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In ſhort they are a very numerous 
body, that wade through a ſea of trou- 
bles. I think, if I had it in my power 
to enact two or three laws, I could make 
Ireland one of the ſtrongeſt and richeſt 
iſlands his Majeſty has, as its ſituation is 
good for trade both by ſea and land, the 
ſurface of the earth, by nature, is in ge- 
neral very rich, but where it is not, it is 
caſily made © ; ; for all over Ireland the 
interior parts of the earth aboupd with 
rich manures, ſuch as lime- ſtone gravel, 
marlc, and limeſtone. 


The kingdom is allo variegated with 
variety of loughs, rivulets, and bogs ; ſo 
that there is no want of fire or water. 


Likewiſe the kingdom is very popu- 
lous, therefore muſt, with the aboye ad- 
vantages, add both ſtrength and riches, 
were they made uſeful members of ſocie- 


ty, and all to ſtand by the Proteſtant 
cauſe. 
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The gravel- act, indeed, has done won- 
ders in bringing over the rich; but no- 
thing has yet tranſpired to change the 
poor Catholics; they are a ſet of poor 
deluded creatures, and it is a pity but an 
act would paſs (which might be eaſily 
pointed out) to relieve them. 


Moſtly all over Ireland the fairs for 
cattle are very large ; but particularly 1 in 
Connaught; the fair of Ballinaſloe is in- 
credibly ſo for wool, horned cattle, ſheep 
and horſes. I am credibly informed, 
that the cuſtoms amount to ſeyen hun- 
pounds ſterling a year ; which ſhews its 
immenſe value, as the toll for a ſcore of 
ſheep, perhaps worth thirty pounds, is 
only threepence, and threepence each for 


a cow, or any other cattle. 


The poor generally fow a little flax- 
ſeed, which they buy from a ſort of pet- 
ty merchant, at an extravagant price, 
perhaps for five or ſix ſhillings a Winche- 

G 2 
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ſter peck, for which they get a years cre- 
dit, till they ſpin it into thread in conſi- 
deration of which they pay about two 
hundred per cent. 


If they run in debt for half a peck or 
a peck of flax- ſeed, they give a note pay- 
able before the ſummer-aſſizes in the en- 
ſuing year; if they miſs payment they 
are {ure to be proceſſed at the aſſizes. 


And here the merchant or creditor has 
another apothecary's profit, of about ele- 
ven pence to the ſhilling ; for he will 
buy a blank proceſs for a penny, and fill 
it up himſelf ; he charges for the proceſs 
an Engliſh ſhilling, which is thirteen- 
pence Iriſh, and perhaps the original debt 
will not be above two or three ſhillings. 


If the creditor do not pay it before the 
aſſizes, he is decreed, which is eight ſhil- 


lings and four pence expence. An honeft 
man would abhor the oppreſſion. 
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It is generally Roman Catholics that 
are thoſe Jewiſh like merchants, for there 

are few Proteſtants in that trade, and 
there is none in Ireland more oppreſive 
to Romans, than Romans themſelves. 


The county of Cork is very large, ſo 
conſequently conſiſts of various ſorts of 
ſoil, but the major part is mountainous, 
and lets perhaps at about eight ſnillings 
an acre; but in the valleys it is high 
priced, perhaps twenty ſhillings an acre. 


The favourite manure of Ireland, viz. 
limeſtone gravel, is ſcarce to be found 
here; but they have plenty of limeſtone, 
which they burn with whins, and comes 
pretty cheap; it is common to ſee a 
lime-kiln that will contain four or five 
hundred buſhels of lime. 


Though we cannot ſay much for the 
neat husbandry of theſe farmers, yet I 
cannot paſs by them without taking no- 
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1 


tice of a piece of invention, I think very 


very pinte-worthy, and fnteteſfing to 
every one ſntusted as they le. 


Iobferved dove; that they have pleti- 
ty of Imeftotie, which they make into 
limeby burningit with whins, other firing 
being ſerrce; and as they make uſe of a 
grext deaf of lime, they conſume great 
qarttities of this fort of fuel, therefore it 
mules conffivance to keep up a proper 
ſund for that purpoſe. 


This is done by raiſing large ditches 
for fence; and as their land lies high, 
and. the country ſcarce of ſhelter, being 
thin of woods or Hedges, thty ſbw cach 
ſide: of the baue, which' they raiſe by 
making the ditch). with whin-ſted ; and 
when the whinsare ready to cut for fuel 
at three years old, they cut only one ſide 
of the ditch, and leave the other for 
ſhelter and fence- till the cut ſite grows 
to fulfill that office, then they cut the 
oldeſt fide for fuel; ſo they go on alter. 
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nately, cutting the oldeſt fide from 85 
neration to generation. 


And thus they are ſupplied with fuel, 
fence, and ſhelter, from the {ame ditch, 
which perhaps takes not up more ground 
then two yards, though by meaſuring 
round the top of the bank, we ſhall find 
a ſurfage for the whins to grow an of 
near four yards. | 


How many places are there in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, that are ſcarce 


both of fire, fence, and ſhelter, that 
would be glad of whins to burn inſtead 
of ſtraw and cow dung? and how caſy 
and cheap would it be for them to raiſe 
theſe three valuable articles of fire, 
fence, and ſhelter, by the aboye me- 
thod ? 


But though this ſimple method ia very 
praiſe-worthy, yet it falls much. ſhort 
of the great economy they practice, by 
breaking limeſtone to powder, and ap» 
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plying it as manure for land inftead wh 
lime. ; 


It anſwers the ſame end, comes much 
cheaper, and laſts longer then lime; it 
anſwers for any ſort of land, but beſt 
for ſtrong, as its angular points cuts 
through and opens it, and the weather 
ſoftens the little ſtones, ſo that it keeps 
pecling and diſcharging a cruſt, which 
acts as a perpetual manure till the laſt bit 
be waſted. 


1 I happened in company with a gentle 
1 man farmer who firſt tried it, and he aſ- 
5 . {ured me that it anſwered full as well as 
| 


lime, and that it did not coſt half ſo much 
breaking. 


I viewed a piece of graſs ground co- 
vered with this bruiſed limeſtone, which 
aſtoniſned me with ſurpriſe, at ſeeing 
ſuch a fine verdure in the middle of a 

very barren field, moſtly grown over 
with heath ; but as far as the limeſtone 
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6 t had quite changed 
the nature of the ſoil, killed the heath, 
and ſubſtituted honeyſuckles and wild 


clover in its place. 


Several more gentlemen about Mal- 
low were following this practice, and 
doubt not but it will in time be univer- 
fally uſed there, inſtead of burning lime, 
particularly where firing comes high. 


I am ſatisfied that limeſtone bruiſed to 
powder and laid on graſs ground, is bet- 
ter then lime or even any other manure, 
particularly if the ground be ſtrong, 
coarſe, and ſour, or inclined to heath or 
ling; and it is far the beſt manure I 
know of for ſuppreſſing moſs, 


A man may break a chaldern or four 
quarters in three days, or in leſs, if the 
None be of a ſoft nature, 


The ſmaller it is broke and the ſooner 
it will take effect; none ought to be 
left larger then a haſle nut. 

Vol. III. H 
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A great improvement might be made 
by a horſe-mill, to grind limeſtone in, in 
the nature of a bark-mill or an oil- mill. 


The city of Cork is a very rich fou- 
riſhing place, and drives on a conlidera- 
ble trade in the exportation. of beak, 
pork, and butter. 


It is alſo improving very much in its 
buildings; it is a ready market for a 
farmer to vend the product of his land in. 
It is well ſituated for trade; and ſhould 
there ever be à union between England 
and Ireland, it would ſoon be a far richer 
city then Dublin. 


The upper part of the county of Sli- 
go, Mayo, and Galway, leading to the 
weſtern ſea, the land is only good in 
ſpots; in all theſe countics there is a 
great deal of gravelly, rocky, heathy, 
ſhallow land, intermixed with bogs; 
however in the worſt of it there is every 
material neceſſary for improvement. 
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In thefe counties land varies much in 
price, according to its value; but, upon 
2 medium, it may be rated at about 
twelye ſhillings an acre. 


There is no part in Iretand where land 
varies ſo much as in the county of Lei- 
trim. In order to give my reader an 
idea of it, I ſhall juſt mention, that in 
the year 1759, I let about five hundred 
acres of land, in four different farms, all 
lying within one ring fence, one for ſix 
ſhillings, another for twelve ſhillings, a- 
nother for eighteen ſhillings, and ano- 
ther for a guinea, being one pound two 
ſhillings and nine-pence Iriſh currency, 


per Acre. 


And indeed the land yaries accordingly 
through the county, in ſome places fine 
rich limeſtone ſoil, in others ſtrong cold 
clay ſoil, all grown over with ruſhes, and 
in others thin gravelly foil, grown over 
with heath, 
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But this county, like moſt others in 
Ireland, abounds with all ſorts of manure 
for improvement, ſuch as limeſtone gra- 
vel, white rich marl, a fine lich ſand 
mixed with, ſhells, and limeſtone in a- 
bundance, together with turf in plenty 
to burn it with. 


I have had extreme good wheat and 
corn of all forts here. I ſeldom fee them 
troubled with ſmutty wheat, or red 
worms, which is perhaps owing to their 
ſweet method of manuring. 


Their method of farming is very bad, 
and their way of yoking horſes is bar- 
barous; they draw their ploughs and 
harrows with their horſes tied by their 
tails, I have very often ſeen a mare and 
her offspring, viz. a three years old, two 
years old, and one year old colts, plough- 
ing all in a-breaſt, two going upon the 
ploughed land and two upon the un- 
ploughed land, with neither hemp or iron 
about them; their whole gearing con- 
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ſiſted of a wythy, or twiſted ſtick, tied 
to the hair of each horſe tail, and ſo 
through a hole nrade in a long pole or 
ſtick, which reached the breadth of the 
four horſes, and ſerved by the way of a 
ſwingle - tree, which pole is faſtened in 
the middle by another wythy to a hole 
bored in the end of the plough beam. 


The man that drives, or more proper- 
ly ſpeaking, leads the horſes, has a long 
ſtick, to which each horſe head is tied 
with a wythy halter; the man by hold- 
ing the ſtick has all the horſes at his 
command ; he walks backwards before 
the horſes heads all the day; when he 
wants them to follow him, he pricks 
them with a long ſtick he has in the o- 
ther hand, in the end of which a ſharp 
nail is fixed. Thus we ſee them equipt 
in the plough way. 


They harrow in the ſame wooden 
manner, having a wythy faſtened to the 
hair of each horſe tail, and to a harrow 
which each horſe drags; the harrow 
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teeth are made of whin flalks inſtead of 
wow; fo that in fact there is neither 
hemp, leather, or iron, except the coul- 
ter and ſock, about their teams; and yet 
I have ken as good corn grow there as 
I ever faw in England, which is all ow- 
ing to the natural goodnefs of their land, 
and maiden manure they raiſe out of the 
interior parts of the earth. 


Was no better ploughing or manage- 
ment uſed in England, we ſhould grow 
nothing but weeds inftead of corn. 


The greateſt misfortune which gene- 
rally attends their crops, is that of their 
being too rank, ſo that the corn is ſmall 
and kan, as the riehneſs of the foil; and 
the foftneſs of the climate, together with 
the double portion of feed they throw 
into the ground, forces it too much into 
ſtraw. 


But as I have deſcribed their barbarous 
method of drawing their horſes by their 
tails, I muſt alto do juſtice to the legiſla- 
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tor, by telling my reader, that they have 
made a law to put a ſtop to this cruelty 
of drawing the horſes by the tail, which 
has in a- great meaſure oontracted it to 
the moſt diſtant or remoteſt parts of the 
country at preſent, but formerly it was 
general all over the Kingdom. 


The counties of Monaghan, Tyrone, 


Londonderry, Fermanagh, Donegal, 
Down, Caven, Armagh, and Antrim, are 
in the north of Ireland. 


Moſt of theſe counties flouriſh much 
in the manufacturing of linen cloth, par- 
ticularly towards the ſea- coaſt oppoſite 
Scot land. | | 


The moſt conſiderable manufacturics 
begin at Dundalk, and fo on to Newry, 
Loughbruckland, Hillsborough, Lit- 
burn, Bellfaſt, Langan, and Armagh: 
through all theſe places the land is very 


good, except ſome mountains interſperſed: 


here and there. 
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The lands here are in general better 
incloſed, 'and divided into ſmaller farms, - 
then in the reſt of Ireland, which is a 
great. bleſſing to the inhabitants, and adds 
much to the beauty and richneſs of the 
country; becauſe when a man is not o- 
ver- burdened with land, he can, as it 
were, make his farm into a garden, by 
attending to and beautifying every part 
of it; and he certainly can make one 
acre, well cultivated, produce as much as 
five in its wild barren ſtate. 

What pity it is that the worthy gentle- 
men of Ireland will not open their eyes 
to ſuch plain facts, and curtail theſe un- 
merciful farms, that ruin the beſt part of 


this fine, healthful, and eaſy to be made, 


a very rich W 


The land within the ride of the laſt 
mentioned towns, lets at about eighteen 


ſhillings an acre. It is in general, ftrong 


wheat ſoil; but however their chief 
crops are oats, beans, and potatoes. 
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Here " y vetle bot N 60 
tween the Hills, under which is a good 
white marl;; there is alfo plenty of lime. 
ſtone, and lime is much uſtud às manure. 


The right hoHDαν,“. e lord chief baron 
Foſter has an eftate at Colort, in the 
county of Louth, which he has impro- 
ved by lime to an amazing degtee, to the 
amount of about two tFouſand acres, 
whieh formerly let at half a crown an 
acre, to that pitch, that it now lets from 
eighteen to twenty-three ſhillings an 
acre; an immenſc rife indeed: and what 
is more, the firſt crop generally paid the 
the expence cf liming, though he hat 
the limeſtone to carry four miles, whict 
is a diſtaner that ſeldom happens in re- 


The' ecals that Burn it he gets fron 
England. He told me, that H can lime 
well for four pounds an acre, at ſeven 
yards to the perch; and he lets the land 
the firſt year co break 8 
Vox. III. 1 
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in, at four pounds an acre, the next year 
he lets the ſame land where the potatoes 
grew, to ſow oats in, at three pounds an 
acre, and the third year to ſow again 

with oats, at fifty ſhillings an acre. | 


In all this, N ee e 


but juſt laying the lime on. 


Sometimes inſtead of oats after pota- 
toes, they ſow flax-ſecd or bare; but 
they may ſow what they 2 as they 
are {ure of good crops. 


The lime generally lies on the ſod a- 
bout a year before it is broke up, and as 
it lies pretty thick, it preſſes down any 
graſs, heath, or other rubbiſh that may 
be on the land, and turns it to dung, by 
which means, it fements and unites the 
lime to the ſod and particles of earth, 
which otherwiſe would not incorporate 
and unite ſo kindly. 


The original ſtate of this land was 4 
heathy wild mountain, without hedges, 
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ditch, tree, or buſh of any ſort, and had 


as wild a look as the highlands of Scot- 


land. 


The Aaple of the ground is inclined to 


a a clay gnvel of a redith caſt, intermixed 
with thin ſlaty gritty ſtones. 


The ſituation of the ground is not to 
be called very high, or is it level, but in 


waving hills, takes a good pull for a car- 
Flage to attain the top. | 


They generally plough in all this 


country with four horſes, two before 


two, except in breaking up graſs ground, 
then they generally uſe fix. | 


They grow a great deal of oats and 
round eared barley in the counties of 
Louth and Down till you come to Do- 


naghadee. 


Farther north towards the county of 


Antrim, Donegale, and Londonderry, 
the land lowers in its value, having 2 
13 
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great deal of ſtrong, auld, Peu. ruby. 


country; and the country is alſo un- 


even, riſing very much into hills, Seems 


times to a —— height. 

T 10 grow little elſe hers AST 
toes, flax, and cats, the oats moſtly of 
the black fort; not but the land will 
giow both wheat and beans, as I have 
ſcen good of both raiſrd by gentlemen, 
but the farmers ca not care to venture 
out 10 their old track of 3 


be 8 var ies much in n 
good ſpots and near towns, it lets for as 
bout twenty ſhillings an acre; but in the 
high and more open country, it does not 
let. op for pure then ten * 
an 223 
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The. prics of bw and viuals 
in ſeveral counties in ſreland, as 
they rated in 1769 in order to 
give an idea oſ t e diff rent ſtate 


of the two E — in 0 
par ticulas. . 
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U BLIN, beef * the e, t 
two- pence halt penny a pound. ton 
Michadl mas to Chriſtmas. but is very 
dear in ſpring, which is chefly-owing-ta 
the ſcarceneſs of winter feeding, as the 
people of It. land tow very little tutnep- 


Good beef in April perhaps will give 
four- pence a pound by the quarter Mut- 
ton keeps at a much more equal price ; 
for as their land is good, and their vvin- 
ters moderate, fat ſhrep will k cep their 


fleſk through the winter, ſo that the 


mavkcts/ ſcldam vary above. a penny 2 
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pound; it ſells at Michaelmas at two- 
pence half- penny a pound, and in ſpring 
at three-pence half-penny a pound. Pork 


ind bacon bears an equal moderate price, 


vrhich is owing to plenty of potatoes for 
feed, for they ſeldom feed ſwine with 
beans. 


$ 3 - 


8 Net two-pence and two-pence 
half-penny a pound; bacon at three- | 


_ half-penny a pound. 


| Veal i in winter is Sive-pence- and fi- 


| Pence a pound, but in May and June at 


N e a pound. 


There is as RY and as. bad veal in 
Dublin as in any part of the world. Calves 
ſell here from two ſhillings to four pounds 


. „ ? 
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All the dairies near Dublin fell their 
calves as Toon as they drop for two or 
three ſhillings a piece, which is a bar- 
barous cuſtom: but the county of Wick- 
low which chicfly ſupplies Dublin mar- 
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ket, keep their cams three or four 
months old; nay, I am told, ſome will 
keep them fire months old. In ſhort, . 

they make very good veal, and they are 1 
alſo famous for early lambs in this coun- 
ty, by which Dublin market is ſupplied. 


« In Dublin, a good gooſe for two ſhill- 
ings, 2 good fowl for cight-pence, rab- 
bets are dear, as there are few warrens in 
the kingdom, the land being too good 
for them, ſo that there are ſcarce any ts 
be got, except tame rabbets bred in 
houſes. 


Freſh butter in Dublin is high in win- 
ter, cight-pence and ten=penee a pound, 
and in ſummer at a and ſix- 


pence a pound. 


Wheat this year from twenty to thir- 
ty-two ſhillings a barrel, or four buſhels 
Wincheſter meaſure, in the ſame market 
the ſame day. 


The quality of wheat varies much, ac- 
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cording to its clcanneſs or dryneſs, They 
ate ery often e to a ik it on male 
Kilns 


FPygliſm wheat generally beam a highet 
FF ice then the beft Iriſ by two ſhillings 
the barrel in the ſame market. 


They import from England a great 


 Gtal of malt, which is foperior to the 


I; made malt by three ſhillings a bar- 
* J. In ſhort, the Hiſh maltſter cannot 
be content with moderate profit, for if 


he cannot piofit other v 25s. be will have 


it in weight or meaſure. 


. Formerly they uſcd t to {el Jp 45% 2 
then they grew it out ſo much, that it 
bad no ſtrergth in it, and as they never 
ſift it, hot tel] cums and all together, it 
Ves to. long one might ab..oft fill the 
twſhel vithia dung ff K. 


The Jegiflator {:w the cheat, ſo made 
an <Q to fell ty wiight, ard now the 
exucam is falk as nuch the other wv, 


o Huss AND RT. „ 
for they do not above half grow it, 4 
| that the thick end of each grain does not 
turn to malt, but dries and becomes a 
hard flinty ſubſtance, which weighs hea- 


vy in the buſhel, but yields no ſpirit to 
Krengtden ehe ale. Thus the — are 


0 


1 


Milt falls at c bout ſixteen hinge A 
barrel. | 


Þ 


CER 


Oats being ſo: o ee a crop in Tre- 
land, one might expect them to be very 
cheap; but however, though a great 
many are grown, there is alſo a great 
conſumption, as all the poor in general 
eat mo fort of bread except that made of 
oats; and the time of the year when 
potatoes are out of ſeaſon, their whole 
living is oat · bread and butter · milk; but 
fo long as potatoes are good they reply 
the place of bread ; therefore oats bear a 
better price then could be expected, be- 
ing ſo general a crop. 
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©. Potatoes in the year 1759, was a fail- 
ing crop, which made oats and oat-meal 
very . 


Good oats ſold this year in the ĩnteri- 
or parts of the kingdom at fourteen and 
fifteen ſhillings a barrel, which is at the 
rate of thirty ſhillings a quarter. The 
year after, being a good potatoe year, I 
bought good oats at five ſhillings a bar» 
rel. This ſhews the great dependance 
there is upon potatoes. 


In the year 1769, good oats ſold at 
twelve ſhillings a barrel in Dublin, grey 
peaſe at eighteen ſhillings a barrel, and 
a large field bean at n * 2 
barrel. | 0 


Th ue round black magazine field bean 
ſcarce any to be got, being little ſown in 
Ireland. White boiling peaſe at thirty 
ſhillings a barrel. Very little rye made 


uſe of. 
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All ſorts of artificial graſs ſreds are im . 
ported hither from England. En 


Bricklayers, maſons, and houſe-car- 
penters or Joiners, are two ſhillings a _— 
day. Labourers in Dublin a ſhilling a 1 
day; but farmers labourers in the coun- 
try round Dublin, is eight- pence in 
winter without meat, and 2 a in 
ſummer. | 


In his counties of Waxford. Killdare, 
Carlow, Weſtmeath, and Queen's Coun- 5 
ty, labourers are N a day in win- LIN - - _ 
ter, and eight- pence in ſummer, without 1 5 V 
meat. Beef and mutton two-pence and 
two-pence halt-penny per pound in the 
cheapeſt ſeaſon of the Pear. 


Moſt country gentlemen kill their 
own meat, and the country labourers 
and farmers ſeldom eat any; ſo that the 
chiet conſumption is by the tradeſmen 
and ſhop-=keepers in market towns. 
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1 fow ls are cheap. (Good 
chickens at three half-pence and to- 


pence a piece, lean geeſe at eicht· pence 
a piece, lean turkeys at ten- pence a piece, 
and a roaſting pig for a ſhilling or fifteen 


pence, 6885 at e or eight a Erny. x; 


In the counties of aer 'Cotk, 
Kerry, Tipperary, Limerick, Water- 
ford, Galway, Leitrim, Mayo, Roſcom- 
mon, Sligo, Clare, Londonderry, Ty- 
rone and Farman being diſtant from 
Dublin, and partly deſtitute of trade, 
but ſubſiſting chiefly by grezing, the 
living and labour ,is cheap, and party 
bears an equa] rate in all theſe counties. 


Beef and mutton at the cheapeſt ſeaſon 
from three half-pence. to two-pence a 
pound, lean geeſe at four-pence a piece, 
lean turkeys at lix-petice a piece, chick- 
ens at a penny a piece, eggs at ten a pen- | 
ny, roaſting pigs at ſix-pence a piece, 
butter at three-pence a pound. Pay- 
labourers at four-pente a day in winter, 
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and ſix· pence in ſummer, no meat, plough- 
wrights a ſhilling a day and meat, houſe- - 
carpenters. or Joiness two ſhillings a day, 5 
no meat, maſons two ſhillings a day, no 


meat. 


mw 7 


„„ 
; _— 
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'The reader is to take notice, that in 
ſpeaking of labourers, I ſpeak. in general 
terms, ſuch as are employed by gentle- 
men and farmers all the year round; but 
in market and great towns, at times, 
particularly in March and April, when 
the ſnopkeepers and tradeſmen are ſetting 
their potatoes, labourers are perhaps ſix- 
pence or eight; pence a day and meat. 
However this is a matter of little oonſe- 
quence in the farming way, but I thought 
proper to take notice of it, leſt ſome un- 
thinking readers, not making; proper. al- 
lowances for theſe things, _— 2 


my account erroneous. 


Corn is at a more equal price, ſince a 
bounty was given by the govorument for 
land carriage, fo that thore is not above 
four or fiye per cent. difference between 


d 8 ERIN 
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the country and Dublin prices; and When 
2 miſs year in the potatoe crop happens, 
Dublin is the loweſt market, they being 
obliged to ſend corn and meal into the 
— to ſupply the CE, of po 
tatoes. | 
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The c. counties of Bde. Lovith Do- 
nognl, and Armagh, being ning | 
countries, labour and victuals bears a 
higher price then in the grazing coun- 
tries. Beef and mutton at two=pence | 
half-penny and three-pence a pound, 
geeſe at eight- pence a piece lean, tur- 
keys at ten- pence or a ſhilling a piece, 
chickens at two-pence or three-pence 
a piece, pork two-pence a pound, a roaſt» 
ing pig a ſhilling, oat-meal at ſixteen 
pence a peck, beſt wheat twenty-cight 
ſhillings a barrel, malt fourteen ſhillings 
a barrel. 
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Labourers at ſix-pence a day i in win- 
ter, without meat, and eight-pence in 
ſummer, without meat; houſe carpenters 
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two ſhillings a day, and maſons two 
gs NE 


\ 


A farmer's man enen fix 8 a 
year, a ſtrong boy three pounds a year, 2 
woman ſervant three pounds a year, a 
luſty girl thirty ſhillings a year. | | 


There is little difference in the wages 
of yearly ſervants in any part of the 


The gentlemen of Ireland give good 
enccatogetuent to Engliſh ſervants and 
ſtewards, with good charaQers. e 


Ireland is two hundred and ſeyenty- ; a | 
five miles long, one hundred and fifty- | 
nine miles wide, and fourteen hundred 


* in circumference. a | 


Their land and mile meaſure is by 
ſeyen yards to the perch. 


Their weight and meaſure arte all Win- 
cheſter. 
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coin, every ſhilling goes for thirteen 
penoe, '{o' conlequently one guinea is 
worth one — two reer and bine- 
pence in — 
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. wet and cold land, 
3 ic in broad 13 7 ridges, 
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NE-of the greateſt Ginbdstünte that 
can attend a crop in Ireland, Scot- 
land, and the north as well as many o- 
ther clay parts of England, is too much 
wet; this ſometimes happens from the 
partienheriry of the ſeaſon, but much 
oftener from the nature ef the land; but 
from both theſe a farmer may guard him- 


felf _ 
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It may be ask ed indeed, can a farmer 
alter ſeaſons? can he cauſe ſun-ſhine, or 
call down rain? it is true he cannot, nor 


do I expect impoſſibilities of him; but 


there is nothing more eaſy than for him 
to guard againſt this general evil; for 
though he cannot prevent rain, yet he 
may effectually prevent his land or crop 
from being hurt or damaged thereby. 


But before I begin to direct my bro- 


ther farmer how to keep his land dry by 
draining or raiſing in high ridges, let me 
caution him to give me an impartial 
hearing; let him view what ſort of land 
he is maſter of, and if it be a ſandy or 
gravelly bottom that will give admit- 
tance to the water as it comes to deſcend 
through it, ſuch land is to be laid as flat 
as pofible ; therefore it is only the re- 
verſe {ort of ſoil that will not permit the 


water to leave it by any other road but 


the ſurface, which this _ is in- 
2 for. 


Vor. It 1 


ren 


82 ANEWSYSTEM 
How unreaſonable then would it be 
for my reader to begin of Blood - and- 
ounzing, becauſe the chapter does not 
ſuit himſelf (a circumftance I have often 

| heard); let him conſider that above one 
half of theſe kingdoms wants the cure I 
herein 8 


; 1 him again 1 that an au- 
| thor muſt write for every body, not 
knowing in whoſe harids his work may 
fall, but a reader only reads for himſelf, 
and he ſeeing what land he is maſter of, 
if the chapter does not ſuit him, can eaſi- 
ly drop the book. As to the method of 
laying land for lawns, &c. before gentle- 
men's houſes, I thall rect of iñ 2 chap- 
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ter by itſelf. 
If a farmer be poſſeſſed of cold wet 
. clay land, let him lay it in high ridges, 
a as will be hereafter deſcribed, and it is 
impoſſible for water to ſtand thereon ten 
I minutes before it tumbles into the: fur- 
f rows, and the furrows immediately con- 
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vey it into the drains: and by a perſon 


keeping his land thus dry, it conſequent- 
ly adds to its heat, nouriſhment, and fer- 


ye 


As to a farmers crop ſuffering by wh 
the general caſe is, becauſe he is not a- 
forchand with the ſeaſon, ſo as to have 
his crop ready for harveſt early, before 
the days grow _—_ and weather bad or 
broken. 


One great article in fertilizing land, is 
by breaking and dividing it into ſmall 
particles; whether this be done mechani- 
cally by the plough, manure, or laying it 
dry and warm, ſo as to cauſe a fermenta- 
tion, it matters not; but eſſential it is (it 
is very plain) to break and divide the ſoil 
into ſmall particles, for the free growth 
of plants, becauſe it gives the roots a free 
| paſſage to ſearch for nouriſhment, and it 
is from the ſmalleſt particles, of this mat- 
ter that they are nouriſhed. 


— 


Laying cold, wet, ſtrong clay-land in 
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theſe high ridges, is the beſt method + 
farmer ean deviſe, to cauſe a fermentati- 


on, and to make his lahd warm, free, o- 


n, and mellow: ſtrong, heavy, ſour, 


cold clay land, chiefly wants to be laid 


thus dry, and oſten ploughed, to make 
it a very fertile ſoil. Se 


5 Whereas, on the other hand, while it 
lies in its flat wet ſtate, {as I ſee it moſt- 
Iy does all over Ireland, and a great ma- 
ny parts of England) it is rendered more 
than half uſeleſs; ſor in this condition 
its chief crop e e is moſs, ruſhes, 
and a bad, coarſe, three-edged graſs, by 
ſome called ſpear- graſs; indeed it periſh- 
es cvery kind of {ſweet herbage, none 
ſuch will grow on it, on account. of its 
cold cloſe nature, and retaining the wa- 
ter amongſt it. 


This is the evil that attends a ſtrong, 
clay ſurface; but there is ſtill-a worſe 
fort of land than this, and that is, when 
ti e ſurface or upper- ſtratum, for four or 
five inches deep, is of a looſe, open, black 
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earth, inclined to moor or bog, or ofa 
looſe ſand, and under that a bed of clay 
or cloſe earth, which will not admit any 
water to enter it. IT 1 


Such had. I fay, is worſe than a clay- 
ſurface ; for this upper-ſtratum being 
looſe. and open, it immediately admits 
the rain to enter, which ſinks till it 
comes at the under-ſtratum, or bed of 
clay, but can get no farther, ſo lodges 
between the two ſtratums at the roots of 
the graſs or corn, &c. which conſequently 
periſhes any plant that is of a tenderer 
nature than ruſhes, moſs, ſpear-graſs, or 
heath, | NOTTS. 


This is the conſequence with more than 
one half of all the lands in Ireland, as well 
as ſome parts of England and Scotland, 
but more abundantly on the north or 
north-weſt fide of Dublin ; the moſt of 
ſuch land lies on eminences or hills, which 
ſituation, one that does not underſtand 
it, might imagine to be dry, but it is very 
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@eeirful, though nothing is" more ay 
ieee ee n too. JET 5 : 5s 9 


8 — * 


7 can that be? a wy realer 
perhaps, and alſo ſay a great many that 
have anſwered me by word of mouth; 
Does not our land lie in hills? has it not 
a deſcent or. ſheed enough for water ? 
docs it not already repreſent a ridge, ha- 
ving as great a fall? do we not lay our 
lands in ridges too? &c. Alb theſe ſug- 
geſtions will prompt ſuch farmers to give 
a feady adfwer, tho/ a not a _ 
3 one. 


My variable 8 to the ils 
that have been asked me, through the 
many parts of the two kingdoms that I 
have travelled, concerning wet land, &c. 
were in general as above, and my advice 
was to lay it in broad high ridges: but 
as ſuch variable directions might flip the 
memory, I am glad to have here an op- 

portunity to give a more laſting memo- 

randum, which may always be the far- 

mer's guide upon recourſe thereto. 
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Above, my reader has the real cauſe of 
wetland, with its. ill conſequences of pe- 
riſking the plants, - encourageing_mols, 
_ ruſhes, &c. but if he lay his land in high 
ridges, as the following lines will direct, 
he may depend upon a wed cure "of all 
theſe his EEE: & 6 


— 


Saus farmers WEI FRO or notion 
of what we call ſole of ground, or by 
ſome called under- ſtratum; this lies next 
the corn mold, under the ſole of the 
plough, at about four or five inches 
deep. , gimme) 157 


This ought to be nicely inſpected in- 
to, upon all occaſions, and for ſeveral en- 
ſons, as it is upon the goodneſs or bad- 
neſs of the ſole that the [farmer's ſucceſs 
in his crop, in a great meaſure depends: 
as alſo, the ſole ougirt to be his guide, 
how to vary his crop, or management; 
neither can a man be a true judge in land, 
if he do not make nn 1 11157 
ed with the ander-ſtravum; - N 
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A penetrating ſenſible farmer, upon 
entering into any country or field, with- 
out digging; may give a near e. what 
_ fort ofa fol or Tee c REE 

.cond ſtratum. | 570 


Te ſole or under- ſtratum of lands in 
the three kingdoms varies greatly, and 


particular regard ought to be had to the 
OY lorts, viz. 

Firſt, is 4 which keeps out the 
water, and cauſes a wet ſurface, the wa- 
ter ſwimming aboye ground. Such ought 
to be raiſed in high broad ridges, in or- 
der to give a ready conveyance for the 
Water. 


Mais, a red fox-ſand, which loſes. 
the manure, as it is of a dry, open, looſe 
nature (ſuch land will bear lying flat); 
and ought never to be manured, but on 
the graſs, as the ſod will hold it up, ſo 
conſequently the benefit of the manure 
will be the greater, as it will drain 
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through the roots of the graſs, and be 
longer before it get out of the reach of 
the plough to turn it up again, or the 
plants to feed upon. 


Thirdly, a ſpewing, looſe, running 
earth, between a loam and a ſand ; which 
is always wet and cold: it is generally a- 
bout a foot thick, and under it lies a bed 
of clay, perhaps four or five feet deep; 
in ſome places it has a firm thin ſhell of 
ſolid carth, between it and the corn= 
mold: this is a very bad ſort to build, or 
make ditches upon, as they ſeldom ſtand 
long, for it gives way, runs, and lets 
them fall; this alſo ſhould not be manu- 
red, but on the graſs or ſurface, by tops 
dreſſings, as the manure would fink, run 
off, and be loft immediately, if. laid on 
when in tillage. | 
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Fourthly, a firm, red, hard, caliſed, ruſ- 
ty earth, which will melt neither with 
rain nor froſt ; this is a very bad, dange- 
tous ſort, and is very productive of 
weeds: a farmer ought to be afraid of 
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Aiſturbing it with the plough, though it 
lies, in ſome places, within a little of the 
ſurface, and moſtly covered with about 
three or four inches of ſtrong corn foil. 


Fifthly, a limeſtone gravel; this is a 
good ſort, where it lies near the ſurface 
the plough may turn it up to the beriefit 
of the land, as it is a'rich manure, and 
by mixing it with the upper-ſtratum, 
improves the land; however, this is rare 
to be met with — GS 
in * 


 Sixthly, hard road 3 5 this lick 
generally on mountains, under black hea- 
thy or moory ſoil, and lies near the fur» 
face, when there is not ſufficient of corn 
mold; it may be turned up with ſafety, 
and indeed advantage, as there are no bad 
conſequences attending it, but poverty, 
which will be helped by mixing among 
the upper ſurface ; it will alſo bring the 
upper {ſurface to a better conſiſtency, 
which before: was too light and fuzay; 


this grayel-ſoil is generally very hatd to 
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plongh ; it makes good roads. In Tre- 
land it is very plentiful, being under moſt 
of the high heathy lands in the king- 
dom; which js the reaſon that their roads 
are ſo generally good, having only the 
ſod to ſtrip and the road is made; but in 
England, it is very fearce, exeept on the 
wolds. R 


The above ſix ſorts are the unden ür 


tum. 


Now we ſee through all theſe various 
forts of land, and not one of them will 
bear to be laid flat, except the ſecond and 
the laſt, which are both of a ſandy na- 
ture; all the ret muſt be raiſed in rid- 
ges, ſo as to give the ſole, as well as the 
ſurface a proper theed ; and this is im- 
poſſible to be done by any other, or bet- 
ter method, than by gathering, or taking 
up the ridges, three or four tones toge- 

ther as need requires. 


The method to raiſe high ridges, is to 
begin eyery ploughing at the middle of 
3 
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the ridge, and turn the right hand abont 

till youraiſe them as high as you intend; 

= | 'harrow acroſs between each ploughing, 
= and it will give the ridge a more agreea- 
ble round in the middle. 80 — 


This is apt to ſtrip the furrrow of the 
rich and beſt ſoil; to remedy which, 
throw a little more manure on the fur- 
rows than common, the firſt and ſecond 
year. n 


* 


" 


Being thus got into form, never alter 
them after, bur alternately take them up 
| one time, and put thenr down another. 


I do not remember ever to have ſeen 
in Ireland, a ridge taken up above once 
together, conſequently the ſole or ſtratum 
under their ridges is flat or leyel, having 
no ſheed for water ; and though the ſur- 
face of their ridge looks dry, yet the wet 
lies upon the ſole, at the roots of their 


If the nature or ſituation of the land 
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will admit, lay the ends of your ridges 
eaſt and weſt; and when on hills, neyer 
let them run ſtraight up and down, or 
yet quite acroſs, but a little diagonally. 
There are two ways for the water that 
falls upon a hill to run off; the one is 
on the ſurface; and the other between 
the upper and under ſtratum, or bed of 
clay; but when the upper ſtratum is 
looſe and open, if it be on ever ſo ſteep 
a hill, it ſeldom runs off without enter- 
ing it, except after a ſharp ſhower of 
rain; and even in this caſe, there is not 
much of it gets to the bottom of the hill, 
but ſinks through the looſe ſurface to the 
under-ſtratum, or bed of clay; and when 
it gets there, its motion is very ſlow, as 
it has to drain through the looſe earth, 
inſomuch that before it arrives at the bot- 
tom of the hill, perhaps more rain falls, 
whioh keeps it perpetually wet, and in 
mortar, | 


Now the improver's art muſt be, to 
make the run or courſe of all waters as 
ſhort as poſſible, before it comes into a 
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drain; and this is effected heſt, by laying 
it ridge wiſe; for, ſuppoſe the ridge be 
thirty feet broad, the top of a ridge & 
_ within fifteen feet of a drain or fugrow, 
zs there is one at each ſide of the ridge; 
but though the run of water from the 
top of the ridge into the furrow, is only 
fifteen feet, yet a great deal will fink till 
"it comes to the under-ſtratum'oar clay, bes. 
cauſe that direction is perpendicular, and 
it has only five or fx inches to go; this. 
is all as certain as that a man's coat will 
be wet through, which is not above five 
or fix feet long, and hangs per pendicu- 


By this the farmer ſces how neceflary 
it is to give the under ſtratum a ſheed al- 
ſo, that the ſubterrancous water may have 
a ſhort paſſage into its furroy; every 
time the land is taken up or gathered, the 
plough touches the clay, it makes a fur- 
row deeper and deeper therein; thus e- 
very ſurro is 2 drain to the ridge it be- 
longs, and the water will find the ſnor- 
teſt road into it; but you muſt always be 
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circumſpect, that you give the ſide of the 
ridge, both upper and under ſtratum, a 
greater flope or ſheed, than there is in 
the fide of the hill, leſt the vater run 
down the fidge, inſtead of turning into 
the furrow, as it certainly will follow 
the greateſt declivity; it is for this rea- 
ſon I have ordered the ridges to be made 
a little obliquely, and this obliquity or 
Nanting ſhould be more or leſs, according 
to the form or declivity of the hill. 


Theſe are eaſy and plain directions, and 
the ſucceſs of them is not doubtful, but 
certain, and/youched by experience; and 
yet a great deal of land that might be 
made fruitful, is left to produce little or 
nothing. | 


Moreover, the farmer has a. grent in- 
creaſe in the quantity of the ſurface of 
his ground: it is certain, the ſurface of a 
field meaſures more in quantity when in 
ridges than when flat, and it is equally 
certain, that all its furface i is capable: of 
bearing dam. 
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The ſucceſs and quantity of a crop does 

not depend upon the ſpace there is for 
the corn to ſtand in, but on the quanti- 
ty of earth there is for its roots to ſpread 
in, in ſearch of its nouriſhment, + 


This is a ſhort ſtate of the caſe ; no 
ſophiſtry can get the better of ſo plain a 
fact; and it is upon all theſe evident ad- 
vantages that I recommend the farmer 
to lay his cold, wet, ſtrong land in ridges, 
Kc. | 2 7 65 
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A ſhort account of the lands, la- 
bour, and price of victuals, in 
Scotland, from Port Patrick to 
Berwick. | 

Hough I cannot ſay fo much for the 


fertility, richneſs, and beauty of 
Scotland as J have done for Ireland, yet 


| H =: 
ſhe is not without her perfections, and 
her land is really very improveable. 


Port Patrick is the neareft ſea-port 
from the north of Ireland, arid lies op- 
poſite Donaghadee, acroſs a ſea of twen- 
ty-ſeven miles broad. It is a poor lit- 
tle town of no trade, ſubſiſts chiefly by 
travellers, and the packet boats paſſing 
and repaſſing. 


There is little agriculture carried on 
here; the land round it is very bad, in- 
clined to mountain and heath, great 
tracts of it lying in its wild original ſtate. 


Their method of agriculture and im- 
provement is very ruſtick and bad; they 
have no notion of ſowing any thing but 
black oats, though they have plenty of 
of limeſtone, and can burn lime at a mo- 
derate expence, which would improve 
their land, ſo that it would produce 
wheat or any other valuable crop; for 

though the land is mountainous, yet it 
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is of a good kind, and depth enaagh of 
ſoil to e any crop in 


Land wh here for various prices, ac- 
cordirig to its ſituation and goodneſy; 
and indeed it is very hard to aſcertain the 
real price of land in Scotland, becauſe in 
a hollow or valley, perhaps a farm may 
let at twenty ſhillings an acre, and on 
the highland, not for four-pence an as 
cre. I may properly divide them into 
three denominations, viz.” 855 
The firſt is good land, lying in valleys; 
or near great towns, or river ſides, lets at 
about twenty ſhillings an acre of eight 
yards to the perch; 


The ſecond is ſuch as lies high, and is 

ploughing or greengraſſing ground, with- 

a 5 out heath or ling; ſuch lets at about 
We [+ | We ſhillings an acre. 


Tze third is high mountain, al coves. 
ted with heath or ling, which bears its 
original aſpect, perhaps ever ſince Great 
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OF HUSBANDRY. | 
Britain was inhabited ; and Rs it 
has the appearance of commons, yet are 
moſtly private property, and lets in great 
tracts together to rear young cattle on, 


perhaps at not more than two-pence an 
acre. 9 


At Stranracſi the land is pretty good 
near the towns, lets for about ſixteen 
ſhillings an acre, and indeed it bears that 
price moſtly through Gallaway to Dum- 


frees and Carlifle, * near 1 
ſea ſide. 


The great north road to Ireland ly- 
ing through this country, makes things 5 
wear a better face than in ſome other 7 

parts, and particularly within theſe few 


years, ſince the road Was 9 by the 
army. 


1 paſſed this road twenty-fiye years a- 
go, and again laſt year, and was ſurprized 
to ſee the great change of things for the 
better, Improyement ofeyery ſort gets on 
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The Lans on this 10d ate alſo tolera- 
ble good. Wages and victuals riſe in pro- 
portion to other improvements. There 
is no greater ſign of an improving coun- 


try than the riſe of nr and eatables. 


In Dumficealbice — is * un 
land that grows good wheat, but I have 
icen ſome much ſpoiled by ſmut. 


About Dojnſices a farmer's labourer 
has ſix - pence a day in winter, and eight- 
pence in ſummer, except in harveſt, 
which is a ſhilling a day without meat, 
men ſervants at five or ſix pounds a year, 
Vomen ſervants fifty ſhillings, and boys 
and girls in proportion to their age and 
abilities. | 


Beef and mutton at the loweſt ſeaſon 
of the year three half-pence. and two= 
pence a pound, fawls and eggs cheap. 
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heath, and ſtocked with ſmall black 
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From Stranracy to within: fine or ſix 


mountainous, - generally covered. with 


bored eee 


The land * lets hy bulk, abs: 


not at above three or four-pence an acre, 
except in ſpots, where there is a fort of 
bad husbandry, of raiſing a few black 
oats, which perhaps may let for eight 
ſhillings an acre. Labour here is below 
par, having nothing to do but ſleep. 


| Oat-meal and milk is their cheif living. 


Round Air, and near Doonſide, there 


is ſome good land, vrhich lets at fourteen 


or ſixteen ſhillings an aere in the farming 
way, at eight to the . 


New the ea fidethe land i fandy, but 


a few miles within the country it is ſtrong 
clay, and in places loomy ſand. In ſhort 
land is a great deal of it naturally good 


in Airſhire, and continues ſo to Glaſgow. 
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Labourers at ſix-pence a day in wins 
ter and eight-pence in ſummer; but near 
and about Glaſgow, wages riſes two- 


penee a day. Men ſervants at fix pounds 
a year, maid ſervants three pounds a year, 


boys and girls accordingly in proportion 


to their age and ſtrength. 


T hey import to Air and | Glaſgow 
much corn from Ireland, particularly oats 
and oat-meal. There is a great conſump- 


tion here of thoſe articles, as the com- 


mon people's living is chiefly oat-bread 
and grewel porrige or ſoup. | 
The fleſh meat in theſe markets is 
poor, and not wanting in price. Beef and 
mutton three- pence a pound, and ſome- 


times four-pence; good veal very dear 


and very ſcarce. The moſt plentiful and 


beſt meat is kid and lamb in the ſeaſon. 


About Glaſgow and Stirling, and ſo 
down the north ſide of the river Forth, 
the land 1s yery good for many miles to- 
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gether, and capable of growing any ſort 
of corn with good management; and to 
give the gentlemen of this country their 
due, they are improving their land equal, 
if not ſuperior to any part of England; 
that is, I mean they have made the quick- 
eſt progreſs ſince they began to improve, 
and particularly by incloſing, and plant- 
ing fir timber, of which here are great 
pm ee, 


They make uſe of lime as ; mnaciure; of 
which they have — plenty, and not 
over dear. 


But before I leave this country, I ſhall 
take notice of a piece of husbandry 
which I believe is particular to this place, 


as I never ſaw it practiſed elſewhere, 
VIZ, | 


When they have a piece of ground 
wore out by tillage, fo that it will not 
bring any more crops without manure, 
they trench it with a ſpade, ſometimes 
two, and ſometimes three "On deep; that 
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l js, they begin and dig three ſpade graſte 


deep, and make a trench into the bot - 


tom, of which they throw the top ſod, 


and over that the ſecond ſod or ſpade 


graſt, and alſo the third, ſo that the bot - 


tom ſpade graft, taken up at three feet 
r becomes he an ſtratum for corn. 
to grow in. 1 
If the Coker bine his land to be trench- 
ed by the acre, the price is ſet without 
varying, and is as — 


For kn. two ſpit or cage 
deep, (without ſhovelling the looſe mould 
out after the ſpit) forty fhillings an a- 
cre; for diging two ſpit, and movelling 
the looſe, forty-five ſhillings an acre; for 
diging three ſpit, without ſhovelling, fif- 
ty-five ſhillings an acre; for diging three 


ſpit deep, and ſhovelling, three pounds 
an acre. 


Theyfind by experience that it is bet- 
ter for the land, and they are more ſure 


of a crop of any fort after trenching, then, 


* 1 
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if they lay on lime or any otticr manure 
to the amount of three pounds an acre; 
and what is more ſurpriſing, this is prac- 


riſing in a country where manure is plen- 
ty and caſy to 18 got. | 


After ſuch tid the land will 
bring five or ſix good crops before it need 
be trenched again, and it will grow corn 
from generation to generation, if it be a- 
gain trenched to revive its exhauſted pi | 
rits at proper periods. 


I know ſome of my readers, who only 
caſt a curſory view upon things, may 
think my account fabulous, but I aſſure 
them that what I have faid is abſolutely 
fact; for I ſaw the whole work perfor- 
wat with my own eyes; I ſaw alſo the 
orops grow, and I never ſaw better 
wheat, oats, and barley in my life; and 
I took particular notice of ſuch trenched 
corn that happened in town- fields, and 
found that ridges laying a long ſide which 
were dunged and fallowed, were not ſo 
good by much, nor ſo clear of weeds; 
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5 that both the ear, grain, and ftraw was 
_ {maller. 
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When we conſider the thing attentive- 
ly, it is eaſily accounted for, particularly 
if the land be of a proper ſort, viz. if 
loomy clay, or loomy ſand, or ſand it- 
ſelf; becauſe if land be ever ſo poor, it is 
generally covered with a coat of ſome 
ſort, cither - ſtubble, weeds, or graſs, 


which being thrown into the bottom of 


a trench, and covered with earth two or 
three feet thick, it ferments, rots, and 
evaporates its volitile ſpirits, which pene- 
trates through every particle of the body 
of earth over it. | 


In ſhort the whole body thus mixed, 
muſt be in a ſtate of ferment, beſides the 
weeds and rubbiſh being buried too deep 
for vegitation, rots and becomes manure, 
Any reaſonable man will allow that there 
muſt be a wide difference between the 
root of a weed growing and partaking of 
the ſtrength of the ground, and the ſame 
root being rotted to feed the ground. 
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Suppoſe a thiſtle, for inſtance, takes 
up fix inches of ground, it is natural to 
ſuppoſe it feeds upon what nouriſhment 
lies within its reach, but when ſaid thiſtle 
is turned under ground and ſtopped of ve- 
eitation, it rots, and not only returns to 
its mother earth what ſhe formerly gave 


it, but the ground it covered is at liberty 


to be fulfilled by a plant of corn. 


But ſhould the farmer believe he gains 
theſe advantages by common ploughing, 
he is miſtaken, as that can neither ſtop 
vegitation, or rot the weeds ſo quickly, 
as burying them deep in the earth, be- 
cauſe if the plough leaves any part of the 
root unturned up, it gathers ſtrength and 
grows again, and ſo will what is turned 
up, ſhould the weather prove wet. 


We ſec hard it is to make a good fallow 
in a wet ſummer; there is nothing but 
the ſcorching hot ſun can deſtroy graſs 
and weed in the common -method of 


farming, and this can never be ſo effec- 
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tual as to bury them all together, it be- 
ing almoſt impoſſible to expoſe every 


root to the ſun, by ploughing and har- 


rowing, but ſome will be covered by a 
little earth, ad retain its growing qua- 


8 


And ſuppoſe every ſort of rubbiſh was 
ſhaken over the ground, ſo that the fun 
would kill it, yet whilſt it is undergoing 
this operation, we looſe the main ſub- 
ſtance of the manure; for inſtead of eve- 
ry ſtone weight of green weeds when dried 
to powder, perhaps we ſhould not haye a 
pound, the remainder being exhaled into 
the clouds by the heat of the ſun, But 
as I have given a lecture of this ſort more 
fully in another place, I ſhall drop it 
here, with begging the farmer will diveſt 
himſelf of all partiallity, and open his 
eyes to plain reaſon, find it where he 


| Men by trenching make a ſhilling a 
day, and if goud workmen more. 
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About Edinburgh land is very good, 


and particularly i in Eaſt London; here {A 


they are great corn farmers, they make 
aſe of a great deal of lime, and ſuch as 
hes near the ſea, m manures "Ou ſea weeds. 


I have ſeen very good crops of wheat 
and barley here. The land is a loomy 
ſand, and lets for about twenty ſhillings 
an acre, Their farms run from fifty to 
three hundred pounds a year. 


A good ſervant- man will get ſeven or 
eight pounds a year, a good ſervant wo- 
'man three pounds a year, a ſtrong boy 
three pounds, and a ſtrong girl two 
pounds a year; a labourer in winter eight- 
pence, and in ſummer ten-pence a day, 
without meat. 0 


Markets for meat are much better in 


Edinburgh than Glaſgow. Beef and 
mutton at the cheapeſt ſeaſon two-pence 
and two=-pence half-penny a pound, and 
in ſpring at three-pence half-penny a 
pound. They are ſcarce of winter feeds 
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poor. 


They raiſe a few turnips in ſpots, but 
nothing to ſpeak of, though the ground 
is capable of bringing very good, were 
they to cultivate properly for them. 
8 | — f 

I have ſeen a great deal of very ſmut- 
ty corn in this country. Farmers here 
are very rich, and a ſet of very intelliga- 
ble people, having moſtly a good educa- 
tion. 


Their land is good alſo in Perthſhire, 


but does not let fo high as in Lowdon; 


their farmers are alſo rich, and have ge- 
nerally a good education. Their wages 
are lower, and one reaſon is they are far- 
ther from England, for the nearer Eng- 
gland and the higher every thing rates. 


The Highlands of Scotland as far as 
' John-a-groats houſe are pretty much a- 
like, mountainy, and moſtly covered 
with heath, except in a valley here and- 
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there. The land lets in large tracts to- 
gether at a bulk rent, at a very low rate 
per acres was it meaſured. 


There are great quantitics of ſmall 
mountainy cattle reared here, but very 
little corn gtown, except black oats, 
thereſore their husbandry is not worth 
taking notice of, or ſpending time abour, 
ſo beg my reader to accompany me to 
England in the next chapter, to ſee what 

they are doing there, | 


22000 S00200220I0002000 
"CO Wl PO VE 
The nature and price of land, la- 


\ bour, &c. as it now bears i in ma- 


ny different parts of England. 


S I brought my reader from Ireland . 

| A through Scotland, I ſhall next take 
notice of the lands about the riyer 

Tweed, which parts England and Scot- 
land. MS 


i ANEWSTSTENM 


== Berwick-upon-tweed is a good mar- 
_ | ket, being well ſtocked with. good bute 
—_ chers meat, which is chiefly ſupplied 
n | —- | from Northumberland. | 
Beef and mutton here is very large. I 
ſaw two oxen belonging to Sir Thomas 
Haggerſton, Bart. near Berwick, which 
were judged to weigh a hundred and thir- 


ty ſtone each, and to have twenty None 
: of tallow in each. b 


— — Hos r —— 
* 


They were of the ſhort horned Dutch | 
breed, of which mot of this country is 
ſtocked. 
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Bed and mutton 48 a pound 
in the cheapeſt ſeaſon, veal very good, 
butter in winter at ſix-pence and ſeven- 
pence a pound. Labourers at eight - pence 

and ten- pence a day in winter, without 
meat. A ſervant man eight pounds a 
year, a head man ten pounds a year, 3 
woman ſervant three pounds ten ſhillings 

a year. | 9 
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They have great flocks of ſheep of a 
large long wool ſort. They have good 

land for turnips, and raiſe ſome, but not 
half ſo much as they ought, were they 
properly to ſtudy their own intereſt. 


Near Tweed the land is a very good 
corn ſoil, and brings great crops of wheat, 
The gentlemen farmers are very rich; T 
once happened to dine with a club of 
them, there were eighteen in the com- 
pany, and the landlord were we dined 
told me, that the pooreſt amongſt them 
was deemed worth ten thouſand pounds, 
and ſome worth three times the money. 
They live joyouſly, drink punch and ſe- 
veral ſorts of wines, not excepting claret 
at five ſhillings a bottle. 


They plough with fout horſes ——_ 
and a good many of them draw onen. 
They are good tillers, and make much 
uſe of lime as manure, it ſtands them to 
about ſeven ſhillings a chaldron. 
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They are much troubled with ſmut 
amongſt their wheat, which is owing to 
their making uſe of dung upon fallows, 
and not giving a ſufficient time to rot in 
the heap, before it is put on the land. 


Their farms are large, from forty to 
.five hundred pounds a year. Along 
Tweed · ſide, and near the ſca-fide, land 
lets at about eighteen ſhillings an acre, 
but farther up into the country it lowers 
to ten ſhillings an acre. | 


They do not mow their ftubble, as is 
cuſtomary in ſome of the ſouthermoſt 
countrics, but whether they be right or 
no may appear in its proper place. 


I They have not as yet got into the cab- 
I bage husbandry, which, by the bye, 
3 + would be of great advantage to them, as 

they keep much ftock of the Largeft 
Kind, and they have land proper enough 
for this valuable part of culture. 
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From Newcaftle to Durham, and Giſ- 
borough in Yorkſhire, the country, par- 
ticularly towards the ſea- ſide, is a fine 
farming country. The farms are not ſo 
large as towards Berwick, which in fa& 
are ſo beſt for the public. 


The farms here are from twenty to 
two hundred pounds per annum, but the 
general fize are about one hundred 
pounds per annum. The rents all run at 
BB AOInEn eee 
we call good corn land. 


Graſs land, ſuch as is proper for dairies, 
at ſixteen ſhillings an acre. Men fer- 
vants at nine and ten pounds a year, and 
head men twelve pounds a year; wo- 
men ſervants at three pounds ten ſhillings 
to four pounds; Lbourers ten- pence and 
2 ſhilling per day in winter, in ſummer 
fourteen-· pence without meat, in harreſt 
cightcen-pence and meat. Here are 
turnips ſown in many places, but few ute 
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the method of hoeing; they ſell vari- 
ouſly from two to fix pounds an ace, 
according to the goodneſs of the crop. 


The farmers here have ſome excuſe ſot 
not hoeing their turnips, as the grazicrs 
and butchers prefer unhoed to hoed 
crops; this may ſcem very ſtrange to the 
Norfolk farmers, but the truth is unqueſ- 
tion able ” 


There ate ſome gentlemen here and 
there, that have made experiments of the 
cabbage husbandry with great ſucceſs, 


Bet among bone fo much as thoſe poi- 
ſeſſed of a deep ſtrong clay foil. 


1 have heard from good authority, 
that ſereral gentlemen heve raiſed cab- 
bages to the amount of fiſty tons per ++ 
cre upon clay land; but upon a cloſe and 
impartial inſpection, and by weighing a 
2 cabbage which I have often done, and 
knowing how m2ny were on an cre, the 
middle crop may be ſafcly ſtated at forty 
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tons to the acre, of food for cattle, exclu- 


In the north of Yorkſhire there is no 
material difference in the price of land, 
labour, or living; but near the city of 
York, and towards Leeds, Doncafter, 
and Sheffield, labour and proviſions are 
higher, land alſo is higher, and divided 
into ſmaller farms, which may chicfly be 
cving 0) the In WIN: 
vails in ſeveral of thoſe parts. 


In York market, beef and mutton at 
2 pound; good veal by the quarter comes 
at about threc-pence a pound, but it is 
chiefly fold at ſo much 2 joint; pork- 
at three pence, and bacon five-pence a 
pound. Here i a good beaſt fair every 
ſecond Thuriday, and 2 good pig market 
every Wedneiday. 


There is 2 fine level rich. farming 
country, for thirty or forty miles to the 
eaſt and fouth-caft of York. 
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The ſize of their farms is from twenty 
to a hundred pounds a year; it is true 
there may be ſome few greedy people 
that will not be content without laying 


three or four farms together; but, with 
| happineſs to this country, they are only 


thin ſown. Farmers, that rent from 


thirty to fixty pounds a year, bring up 


a family very decentlyand fave money to 
portion four or five children,with perhaps 


two or three hundred pounds a piece. 


Moſt part of this country is inclined 
to clay, though in ſpots there are ſandy 
fields. Their is a great deal of good 
wheat and beans ſown in this country; 
but the wheat in ſpots is very ſmutty and 
black; but the red and cut worms which 


_ deſtroy green corn, they know nothing 


of. 


As navigable rivers are twiſting into 
every corner, this country is well ſituated 
for ſhipping of corn to London or over 
diſtant markets. 


4 
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Servant men from eight to twelve 
pounds a year. Labourers in winter 
eight pence and ten- pence a day without 
meat, and fourteen- pence in ſummer, 


without meat; in haryeſt eighteen- pence 


and meat. 


Standing graſs mown at two ſhillings 
an acre; fair ſtanding corn reaped at five 
ſhillings an acre. 


They plough much here with ſingle 
horſes, one before another, and three or 
four in a team; in ſome places they draw 
two of a breaſt, and when the land. is 
ſtrong and hard three of a breaſt, which 
is a very ſnug, ſtrong, favourite team of 


mine. In ſome places they plough with - 


oxen, which is a very profitable team, as 
will appear more fully in its proper 
place. 


Beef and mutton in a general way .at 
three-pence a pound, butter in winter, at 
ſeyen and cight-pence a pound. 
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The Yorkſhire Wolds lie to the north - 


eaſt and north of this flat country. 


b y le cp un diebe of 


ground, which extends in dength perhaps 
thirty miles in one continued ridge, and 


moſtly ſix or ſeven miles broad, and in 
W paws more. 


This and Lincolnſhire Wolds are two 
of the fineſt pieces of ground of the ſort 


T know in the world; they ſtretch 
ſouth-weſt and north-eaſt, and what is 


very extraordinary, theſe two Wolds 
ſeem as if they had formerly been joined 
or united together, but were broke or 
dliſunited by the river Humber, or more 
properly tpeaking, an arm of the fea, 
That all or moſt of the ground from Hull 
to Beverley, being nine miles, has been 
gained from the ſea ſormerly, ſo that the 
diſtance from the two Wold hills is at pre- 
ſent about fifteen miles, viz. the width of 
Humber five or fix miles, and the low 
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ground ons Hull to e nine 
miles. 


Though this great emen, and tho 
preſent appearance of things, may make 
it ſeem very ſtrange even to harbour ſuch 
a thought, notwithſtanding I am ſtrong» 
ly of opinion that this ridge of land has 
been ſometime united, perhaps before 
the general deluge ; their uniformity, 
direction of the courſe, materials they 
are made upon, and in ſhort every cir+ - 
cumſtance beſpeaks a thing of the ſort. 


Theſe hills are no more than an agree- 
able eminence, one may gallop up and 
down the ſides without danger. The 
upper ſtratum or corn mould is only thin, 
but moſtly good, and very proper for 
barley, of which they grow great quan- 
ties. The under ftratum is of a chalky 
lime-ſtone nature; ſome places rather 
Linty, and in others {oft chalk ; but up- 
on the whole, it produces a kindly {ſweet 
graſs, very good for ſheep, and they keep 


great flocks of a good kind upon it. 
Vox. III. Q 
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Formerly this land was thought little 
of; farms uſed to let at perhaps not more 


than a ſhilling an acre; in ſhort they 


thought it not worth rnctolivg; for it lay 
open without hedge or ditch for many 
miles together; but now the caſe is alte- 
red, they are incloſing very faſt, and let 
the farms perhaps at ten or twelve ſhil- 
lings an acre; and I would ſooner take a 
farm there, when in any part of the King- 
dom, the land being freſh and really kind 
in nature, as all land is that has a lime- 


ſtone bottom. 


The Wold land in general is very pro- 
per for ſaintfoin, I have feen it produce 
very good crops; a farmer told me that 


he made fifty ſhillings an acre of about 
twenty acres he ſowed with ſaintfoin, of 


land that never before brought him five 


ſhillings worth of grafs on an acre; he 


did nothing but ſow the ſeed, at the nume 
time he ſowed barley and harrowed it in. 


Burnet grows naturally all over the 


Wolds; I have ſeen great quantities grow. 


on the ſides of the paths where I travel- 
ed. I ſaw about five or fix acres ſown 
with burnet, which appeared to be very 
good, but along-ſide of it, were ſown a- 
bout ten acres of -ſaintfoin, which alſo 
was good, which proves the land to be 
proper for both; but the queſtion is, 
which will turn out moſt to the farmers 


profit. 


To prove this I weighed a ſquare perch 
of each, and the ſaintfoin weighed juſt 
double the weight of the burnet; we had 
not weights, but weighed one againſt the 


other, therefore could not aſcertain what 


each perch produced, but judged the 
ſaintfoin to be about ſixteen ſtone, and 
the burnet eight ſtone. They were nei- 
ther of them at their full growth, being 
only the ninth of June, but they were very 
forward. 


The Wold farms run at about a hun- 


dred to a hundred and fifty pounds a 
year, though I know one of nine hundred 
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a year, but there are not many of this 
fort, it is a pity there ſhould, 


Labour uſed to be low, but fince they 

began to incloſe and-turn more land into 
corn, it is riſen almoſt equal to the lows 
land countries adjacent. 

A ſervant man eight pounds, a ſeryavt 
woman three pounds, a ſhepherd ten 
pounds, a labourer eight=-pence in winter, 
and a ſhilling in ſummer, without meat. 


They plough all with four horſes, two 
defore two, and the ſame man drives that 
holds the plough, with two whipping 
ſtrings that goes to each of the foremoſt 
horſe heads; this method of ploughing 
with one man and four horſes is peculiar 
to this country, and they are very dexte- 
rous at it; boys of about three pounds 
wages, will plough, upon occaſion, two 
acres a day. Their horſes are ofa lightiſh 
kind, moſtly half blood, as they breed 
a great many running horſes here, being 


— 
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4 good champain county;nnd yery proper 
for the purpoſe. 


Lincolnſhire is noted for a large breed 
of ſheep, of which they keep great flocks 
and are particularly clever in the ma- 
nagement of them. Their land is * | 
good and the farms large. 


The Lincolnſhire Wolds or high lands, 
as above obſerved, are of the ſame nature 
of Yorkſhire Wolds, and they manage it 
the ſameway, therefore what I have ſaid 
on the ſubject may ſuffice. 


The low lands, or feney country, is of 
a rich deep loomy nature, inclined. to 
clay; it is a very forcing ſoil, brings 
great crops of any thing that is fown on 
it, and is particularly good for. paſture 
I know a great deal, that will feed a 
large ox on an acre. There is a good deal 
of land not far from Boſton, that lets in 
a farming way for forty ſhillings an acre. 


There is alſo ſome excceding good land 
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bw Louth and Sulrflest, which bats 


as high. 


About here ER ave the pretticſt 
bad of ſheep. in England; they are not 
very large, but are what we may call mul- 
tum in parvo, a great deal in à little. 


Their legs are ſhort, and wooll long; it 
is common to ſet the wooll of the hogrils, 
or: year old ſheep, trail on the ground, 
and it carries its length quite up to the 
eyes, ſo that oy can ſearcrly ſee. | 


Their backs arc ſo broad, that if they 
tumble on them, they very often eannot 
riſe, particularly if it happen to be in a 
hollow place, but they generally Keep | 
their lands N level. 


My new rented moving ſheep-houſe 
would be extremely uſeful for this coun - 
try ſtock maſters, becauſe the land being 
inclined to wet, it ſoon treads to dirt a- 
bout the hay ſtacks and foddering places, 
and not only waſtes the hay and abuſes 
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and dirties the cattle, but cuts and ſpoils 
the ſod. Beſides as the land is all divid- 
ed and fenced by ditches, there are ve- 
ry little hedges or ſhelter, but the mor- 
ing houſes would be proof againſt all theſe 
inconveniences, as appears more at wage 
in its proper place. 


This being a ſtock country, wages are 
lower than in a corn of marufactuting 
country; good men ſervants at eight 
pounds a year, labourers at eight-pence 
and a — a day. 


Their farms from fiſty to five hundred 
a year. 


On the Wolds and other high lands, 
they raiſe a great many turnips, and 
get as good crops as any in Norfolk ; 
the low-land graziers frequently winter 
their ſheep on them; they give from 
two to four pounds an acre, according to 
the goodneſs of the crop, but they ſeldom 
hoe any. 
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The highland farms let at about ten 
or twelve ſhillings an acre. There is ve- 
ry little light ſandy land in Lincolnſhire, 
it being generally of a ſtrong loomy 


or clayey nature, conſequently good corn 
foil, | 


The greateſt hemp and flax country in 
England lies from Gainsbrough to Thorn, 
along Trent fide, called the Iſle of Axea. 
The land here is extremely good, though 
it does not let ſo high as in ſome other 
parts of the low countries near the ſea. 
They are greatly peſtered with ſmutty 
wheat in moſt parts of Lincolnſhire. 


The markets of Lincoln and Gainsbo- 


rough are moderately cheap, and the 
butchers meat good. 


Beef and mutton at three-pence and 
two- pence half-penny a pound, butter 
at ſix- pence and ſeven- pence in the win- 
ter. 
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Rutlandſhire is a ſmall county, and 
only conſifts of two market towns, but it 
is rich and populous; the land a good' 
wheat foil, and well incloſed. Farms 
from twenty to a hundred pounds a year, 
and runs at about twelve ſhillings an acre. 


They moſtly plough with four or five 
© horſes one before another. About one 
half of the county is under tillage, and 
they grow a great deal of wheat, which 
is ſometimes ſmutty. 


They grow ſome turnips, but ſeldom 
hoe them. They complain of their land 
being too ſtrong and cold for them, and 
there is ſome reaſon for their aſſertion, 
but where it thus happens, I would ad- 
viſe them to follow the cabbage husban- 
dry pointed out in this work, it being ve- 
ry proper for ſtrong land. 


Labour at eight-pence and ten-pence 
per day in winter, without meat, a ſhil- 
ling and fourteen- pence in ſummer, Ser- 

Vox. III. R 
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vant men at ten pounds a year, women 
four pounds a Youre | 


Cambridgeſhire takes in a great deal 
of fenny or marſhy low lands, but I do 
not think it of ſo good a quality as the 
low lands in Lincolnſhire, ' neither are 
they ſo well drained, ſo conſequently! more 
ſubject to floods. if 


Their up-lands are lighter here than 
towards the north, and continues ſo 
through moſt part of Norfolk. It is 
very proper for turnips; and they ſow a 
great deal, but they are not ſo good ma- 
nagers as the Norfolk farmers i in this 117 
ticular. 


Their farms run large, from twenty to 
four or five hundred a year. Their ſan- 
dy land lets from ſeven to nine fhillings 
an acre, and higher where it is inclined to 
clay or loom. I have ſeen marl in this 
county, but the farmers make little uſe 
of it, as they have not half the idea they 
ſhould haye of its great value, They 
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make uſe of lime and dung as manure. - £ 
They grow a great deal of barley in the 
light land countries, and great quantities 
of oats in the ſen lands or marſhy ſoils. 


Labourers a ſhilling per day in winter, 
and ſixteen-pence in ſummer, without 
meat, except the harveſt month, which 
is forty and fifty ſhillings the month, and 
meat; Men ſervants from ten to four- 
teen pounds a year the head men; wo- 


men three pounds ten ſhillings to four 
pounds. 


Sasse ISISISISSISII0229 
CHAP VIL 
| ry, 
The author's opinion of the nature 


of bog, and from whence it pro- 
ceeds. 


Here are many names to explain | 
this matter by, as moraſſes, peat- 
bog, moſs, and bog; every country has 


its own name. 
R 2 
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Before I begin to.treat of reclaiming 
bog, it may not be amiſs to give my ſen- 
timents, from whence it proceeds, and 
the compound it conſiſts of. 


We are told, that imagination is one 
of the quickeſt and moſt extenſive powers 
belonging to the human being: true it 
is; for whilſt T am viewing and exami- 
ning the many particles of ſticks, ftraw, 


Tuſhes, bones, &c. Kc. that bog is com» 


poſed of,. and which ſeem to have been 
jumbled together in great confuſion ; TI 
ſay, while thus I am beholding theſe 
marks and tokens of the wonderful cauſe, 
my mind is ſtruck with wonder, and pi- 
ty for thoſe unhappy ſufferers, that in 
reality ſaw and felt the great confuſion, 
diſtreſs, and deſtruction of this ſad ca- 
taſtorphe; as it is very clear to me, that 
the great deluge which deſtroyed the old 
world, gave birth or beginning (or what 
you pleaſe to call it) to the bogs. 


But as ſome of my readers may not 


a * 
. 


examine into the materials that compoſe 
it, I ſhall explain it as follows, viz. 


Bog conſiſts of a light, open, porous, 


ſoft body, and moſtly full of water; 
which cover a great part of the earth. 


Upon cutting the bog into ſquare pie- 
ces, about the ſize of a brick, and letting 
it dry in the ſun, it becomes caliſed, 
cloſe, and hard; when in this ſtate it 
is called turf, or peat, which is made uſe 
of for firing, and very good it makes, 
particularly when it is compoſed of black 
or hard ſolid bog. 


If we break a turf in pieces, and in- 
ſpe& nicely, into its particles, we ſhall 
find it to be made up of ſtraw, ruſhes, 
hay, moſs, bits of ſticks of many ſorts 
and ſizes, &c. &c. 


Theſe are the general compound of 
what makes a bog, that, in ſome places 
perhaps, is twenty or thirty feet deep; 
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have had an opportunity to ſce a bog, or 
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I ſay this is what the bogs generally con- 
fiſts of; but however, in ſome there are 
a great many more particles than I can 
mention. There have been dug out of a 
bog at fifteen or twenty feet deep, hu- 
man bones, wooden ſhoes, horns of cattle 


of ſeveral ſorts and ſizes; fuch as co, 
deer, elks, Ke. &c. 


1 due 8 1 human body to be 
found under a deep bog, which was quite 
entire, and as white as milk; but when 


it came to the open air, and to be flirred, 
it ſoon fell to duſt. 


Under moſt bogs there are timber- 
trees of all ſorts and ſizes; ſome will lie 
acroſs each other, torn up by the roots; 
others broke off two or three feet from 
the roots, and the branches ſplit from 
the trunk. Such diſorder and irregulari- 


ty plainly ſhews that it proceeded after 
this manner, viz. 


At the general deluge, when the wa- 
ter aroſe fo high as to overflow or cover 
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the fice of every thing in the old world, 
doubt leſs every light body, ſuch as thatch 
of houſes, ricks, or ſtacks of hay, ruſhes, 


| ſtraw, reeds, ſticks, Kc. &c. roſe andſwam 


on the ſurface of the water as wreck; 


and when the waters abated, the currents | 


* be very great. 


It is alſo yery natural to ſuppoſe, that 
ſuch wreck would ſtop and gather at any 
thing that would obſtruct its courſe, ſuch 
as tree-tops in great woods, and the * 


It is ſuppoſed that the wreck « on this 
occaſion ' muſt be very much ; therefore 
when ſome of it ſtopped at thoſe woods, 
it would ſoon gather immenſe heaps, and 
the more the water left it, the faſter it 


was boundn thereo; and when the water 
left it reſting on the tops of theſe woods, 


its immenſe weight cruſhed or broke 
them down under it, in ſuch croſs diforder 
as above deleribel. 


And it is farther obſerved, that all 
the timber lies quite under the bog or 


lt. tm. lt... 
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or wreck next the firm ground, and eve- 
ry tree that is thus broke off, lies as it 
fell, cloſe to the root it belonged to or 
parted from. I profeſs upon conſiderati- 
on, theſe bogs prove the truth of a de- 
luge ſo fully, that were there no other 
tokens or memorandums upon record, it 
would bear no manner .of doubt with 
T | 


As to what brought on the great 
deluge, whether by rain, or whether the 
earth gave way, and dropped into the 
great abyſs, is a point not finally agreed 
upon by the learned. | 


It is true, the ſcripture tells us, that 
Gop drowned the old world by forty 
days rain; indeed it might rain forty 
days at the ſame time; but I muſt be ex- 
cuſed from being of opinion, that forty 
days rain alone drowned the world, ſince 
a calculation, that may be made with a 
tolerable degree of exactneſs, proves that 
forty days rain, in a great degree, would 
not raiſe the water a foot high, over all 
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| the face of the earth, aud much more 
raiſe it fifteen cybits (which is ſeven yards 
and an half) above the higheſt hill, a: as Was 
the caſe at this . 25 


11 is alſo true, ifthe great Gop pleaſed, 
he could deſtroy the world with a drop 


of water. But however, it is not very 
probable, that forty days rain overthrew y 
the old world: but it is poſſible, and ve- 
ry probable, that the earth dropped or 
ſunk into the main abyſs; and it js alſo 
as poſſible that it would riſe again in a 
proper ſpace of time, being the lighter 
body, and en with air. 


If we day compare great things with 
ſmall, drop a piece of wood into a tub of 
water, and it will perhaps go to the bot» 
tom, by the force of the fall; but it will 
immediately rebound, or riſe again to the 
ſurface ; this I apprehend was the caſe 
here. 


As to what the ſcripture ſays congerning 
the old world being drowned by rain, we 
Ver. III. 8 


8 — 
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$9. t it on the ſame faoting as hen 
17 0 3 the ſun to ſtand fi 

aas e i 


his enemies. 


Though we are * chat the fun. is « 
| fixed body, and that it is the eqrth which 
meyes; Vet however, Joſhus ſpoke 3s be 
thought in the literal ſenſe, and (aop 
knew his meaning, and granted his requeſt 
in one ſenſe; for he ordered the earth to 
ſtand ſtill, which dale iir us 0 


to Ie. 


This, I ſuppoſe, v dhe like caſe with 
Noah ; for Gop ſaid he would overthrow 
the world by. water, and 9s rain way the 
cafieſt to be underſtood by Noah, it was 
conveyed to him in that ſenſe. 


It availed nothing to Noah how i was 


to de effected, Whether by rain, ox m 
earth dropping i into the main abyſs, ſinee 


Gop's will was fulfilled. 


Beſides as I obſeryed, it might rain all 


the t time this great wort: was firing; 5 
for as the earth was covered with water, 
the heat of the ſun had more power over 

that element, to exhale it into the 
| clouds; and when the air or the clouds 


were overloaded, it would then doubtleſs a 
return in rain as uſual. - 


There is a large book in folio, wrote 
upon this ſubject, by a very ſenſible au- 
thor, wherein he proves very clearly, 
but having more room much more fully 
what I have here ſet forth, of the earth 
dropping into the main fe] and not 
drowned by rain, as is generally thought : 
and if the ſenſible reader has ever ſeen the 
ſaid book, he muſt be of my opinion; at 
preſent have forgot its title, or author's 
name, though I have read it through. 


But however, be it it how it will, a ge- 
neral deluge there was; and that this de- 
luge was the founder of the bogs, and 
that the materials of ſaid bogs arc made 
up of the wreck ot the old world is very 
caſy to be conceived by a cool-headed 
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it ſo, but the diſcarded particles of the 
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reader, that will give himſelf time to 
think, and digeſt the aboye obſcryations, 


Bog being al compound of hay, ſtraw, 
ſticks, &c. Kc. intermixed, jumbled, or 
uove together (as it were) in great diſ- 
ordert, one might expect it to he a maſs 
of dung, and ſo then it was, anf would 
long ago have been melted into a ſolid 
body of earth, if the water had permitted 
the air to penetrate it, and cauſe a fer- 
mentation; then naturally would have 
followed a putrefaction; after this, it 
would have ſubſided, eloſed, fallen toge- 
ther, and become a ſolid body. 


But as long as the water Was perlts ® 
ed to lie thereon, it kept it always cold, 
not giving it time to heat or puttefy. 


There is a fall (it is true) from all bogs, | 
and the water continually keeps running 


off, and, in its paſſage, takes along with 


it many ſmall nitrous or rich particles, 


as all bog-water is black; and what makes 


: 
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bog being continually melting into it? 
for we are ſure the rain that falls on the 
bog, is, at the time of falling, as clear as 
in other places; therefore the bog conti- 
nually keeps purging itſelf of its richet 
particles by the redundance of water that 
falls from the clouds; thus it alternately 
keeps receiving anddiſcharging, by which 
means both the bog and the water are 
kept cold, and free from putrefying. 


And farther we are to obſerve, that the 
ground under bog is always clay, marle, 
or ſome ſuch ſolid body, which holds wa- 
ter like a diſh; therefore the bog is ut- 
terly deprived of any other means or paſ- 
ſage to diſcharge its load of water, but 
through the ſurface z whereas, if the bot- 


tom was a ſand, or {andy gravel, it would 


be immediately drained, and would long 
ago have become folid earth, 


Therefore it is e 6 that it is the 
water which keeps the bog aliye; and if 
by ingenuity, economy, and induſtry, 
the downfalls of water were not admitted 


thi ANEWSYSTEM 
to fink into thee ſubfice thereof, but im- 
medixtely be cb eyed info main drains, 


rivets, &c. the bog would foen become a 
conſolidared 10h. 


% 


\ 


We ſee, that at the verge 4 alen e- 
very bog, there is a bottom, on which 
grows a coatfe fort öf graſs, which is 
ſometimes made meadow of; this has 
ſormerly been as rank a bog as the reſt, 
as appears by the nature of the ſoil, and 
the bog-timber lying under it, &c. but 
the firm ground is a little higher ſituated 
than the middle of the bog, which gives 
it a ſheed; therefore the water has left 
it, and retired to the lowelf place: this 
fhiews that bog. is loſing Sound and 
more particularly where people ſtrive to 
aſſiſt nature, by making canals, drains, 
&c. 


This ſhews the advantage England 
has over Ireland, by their early improve- 
ment; witneſs the fenny countries, le- 
vels, Holderneſs, &c. I know places in 
England where one may travel fot ten 


— 


- 
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or twenty miles together, over improved 
bogs, Which are now harrowable, paſtur- 
able, and good meadow- lands, though 


one may cut (perhaps) the height of a 
man, in turf, as may appear by their 

drains; and under it a bed of hogrtimr 
ber; hut then in ſuch places, e 
well en ant, and VOPrOFAte 


All thel _ manifeſt truths, ahh 
every bog, the materials it is made of, 
and the fituatiqn it is in, can witneſo, 
and which may de unte ©: pies ig» 
ene. 12 17 
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How glee beg, with proper 
feeds ta fore thereon, 229 


Aving, in my laſt chapter, treated 
of the nature of bog, and from 
whence it proceeds, in this I propoſe to 
ſhew how to reclaim it in a ſhort, caſy, 
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cheap method, as every thing loſes 1 va- 
lue wats is too nem 15 W 


SS & FF 


A FOE many 1 think that the | 
larger drains they make, the more effec> 

tually they will drain their bog, but here 
they are quite wrong; for if inſtead of 
a drain eight feet wide, they would make 
eight at one foot wide, and diſperſc them 
advantageouſly over the bog, to catch 
and convey the water as it falls into the 
main drains, before it has time to ſin k or 
penetrate into the ſurface, they would 
ſave a great part of their money, and 
the work would be more effectual. 
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Experience tells us, that a drain of a 
foot wide at the top, and carried ſloping 
down till it comes to fix inches wide at 
the bottom, is ſufficient to drain the 
weteſt piece of bog from any downfall 
of water; and there - are ſeldom any * 

ground-ſprings in bog; and if there 
ſhould, this would be ſufficient to take it 
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As to the depth; I can fix no certain GW 2 
ſtandard : every man's reaſon and the na- 2 
ture of the land, muſt be his guide in this _ 
caſe; for it may happen that he may have bs 
hills or riſing grounds to cut through ; if 7 


ſo, he has his guide or level along with 

him, namely the water; for he muſt cut 
them to ſuch a depth as the water will 
follow him, which muſt be his general 
direction, and there is no better leveller 
than the Water > 


I give a e width; SPY POT 
ſing the ground to be level; but if he 
have hills to cut through, he muſt vary 
his cut in width at top, to give him ſuf- 
ficient room to work, and bring it to a 
proper breadth at bottom. 


Fence-drains, I likewiſe ſet no bounds 
to, as every. one is the beſt judge what 
will turn his cattle. 


Firſt, cut a head drain at the edge of 
the bog, where you think the beſt fall 
Vol. III. T 


1 , 
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for water is; make it three feet wide at 
top, aud carry it dowel with a ſlope, till 
it come to half a foot at the bottom, 
which determines the depth, and this 
drain is ſufficient to take off all the wa- 
=_. 
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Conſme the water to as narrow a chan- 
keep its couſe clear, and a drain will 
laft longer without ſcouring or cleaning 
ut; but on the contrary, if it be wide 
at bottom, the water will run with a 
thin ſheet anda flow mation, ſo give the 
graſs and weeds an opportunity to grow; 
and when they once get a footing, the 
drain is foon choked up with the ftop- 
page of every ſtone or ſlick, as well as 
the graſs, that may. Happen to fall or 
grow therein. 


The head-drain being thus made, lay 
out the fields as long as the bog; will ad- 


mit, but not above fix or eight perches 
wide between each. 
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Make the ſide-drains two: feet wide at 
the top, and bring them to nothing at - 
the bottom; then look over the field, 
and find: out all-the low places and: bog 
holes where the water ſtands: fromitheſe 
cut ſmall-ſurface-drains eight or ten inch 
es wide, the ſhorteſt way you cau, into 
the head or ſide drains. | 


Theſe ſmall- drains. are cheaply! and 
quickly made, and are quite ſufficient to 
carry off the water, ſo that the men may 
ſtand dry to dig. | 


Being thus prepared, examine the bog ; 
whether or not it be firm, ſo that bul- 
looks or horſes can go on it to work. 


In moſt bogs or bottoms there are lit- 
tle round hillocks or lumps, perhaps a 
foot High; and two or three in diameter; 
theſe obſtruct the plough ſo much, tliat in 
ſome places it is impoſſible to ploughi at 
any rate; in others perhaps they may not 
be ſo plenty; yet if there be any, they 

2 
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difturb the plough, and make the blos. 
man make bad work. _ 
When this is the end; you muſt cut 
em off with a hilling plough: then 
men muſt go with forks, and throw them 
to a ſide, in order to clear a road for the 
plough to go; then cut it acroſs with 
the cutting knives fixed in the roller, as 
directed for burn-beating. All theſe are 
neceſſary preparations, before the plough 
can go. | | 


1 


Tour bog being thus prepared, you 
muſt have two ploughs, one to follow 
the other in the ſame furrow; the coul- 
ter and ſock of that which goes fore moſt 
muſt be very ſharp, that it may cut caſy, 
as the heath and ruſh roots, are very 
tough. 


The firſt plough muſt have a wider 
breech than that which follows, in order 
to throw the firſt furrow at a diſtance, 
that the following plough may turn the 
next furrow without touching it ; thus 


. 
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Wey follow one another, the firſt * 
always throwing its furrow over the ſe- 
cond, by which means the firſt ſod being 
covered with heath or ling ruſhes, is kept 
| uppermoſt, ready for n 


5 be ſecond * forms and raiſes the 
ridge in the middle: the horſes muſt go 
on the uncut ſod, cloſe to the fide of the 
ſurrow, for they cannot walk in the fur- 
row when the ſod is off, without ſinking; 
and the intent of one plough following 
another in the ſame furrow, is to raiſe 
the ridges as high as poſſible, while the 
cattle have the ſod to walk on; and it is 
very poſſible to plough three or fout fur- 
rows deep, by the ſame rule of following 
another in the ſame trench or furrow, 
and the cattle walking on the uncut ſod 
beſide it. | 


But then as many ploughs as you in- 
tend to follow one another thus, muſt be 
differently prepared; as for inſtance, if 
you would plough two furrows deep, the 
firſt plough muſt have a breech ſixteen 
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' inches: wide; by which: means. it will 
throw the ſod. fixtcen inches from the 

uncut land} that is; it will leave an open 
furrow ſixteen inches wide; by which 
means, the ſecond plough: Which has a 
breech only twelve inches wide, will 
turn: witllin four inches of the firſt fur- 


TOW... 


This laſt plougit muſt be geared to go 
nine inches deep; that is, it muſt turn a 

ſurrow ſix inches thick, and tha firſt fur- 
rom three ; therefore the furrow: will 
be: nine. inches deep from the ſurface 
or ſod the cat tilł goon, and conſequent- 
ly the middle of the dg would have 
nine inches riſe. | 


But as the: firſt three ;nclies:woukil be 
burnt for aſhes, it would leave a riſe on- 
ly of ſix inches, which would be too lit- 
tle: for ſo broad a ridge; therefore: it-is 
neceſlary, either to make the nidpe: nar» 
rower, on have three 'ploughs to follow) 
one another; the firſt to clear a-furrow: 
twenty inches wide by three deep; the 
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ſroond to clear a furrow ſixtoen wide by 
ſix deep, the thind to clear a furrow 
r 


By this the depth of the laſt furrows 
will be fifteen inches, and the ridge will 
have riſe enough to give the water a fall 
into the furrow, and the furrow deep e- 


nough to take it into the drain. 


As the ſecond plough goes about fie 
inches deeper than common, it is necef- 
ſary that the croſs and coulter be ſo much 
longer, in order that the beam may ftand 
higher in proportion to the depth it has 
to go; and allo, as the third plough muſt 
go about eleven inches deeper than the 
common plough ; the croſs and coulter 
muſt be ſo much longer, in order that 
the beam may ftand eleven inches high- 
cr; this altcration in the perpendicular 
"7 is all that is wanted, 


As to the horizontal way, there is no- 
thing more wanted than toalter the breech 
of the firſt plough, by making the brecch- 


N 
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pin, that goes between the mold-board 


end chip, as much longer than common, 
as you would have the furrow wider; 
it is alſo neceſſary that the mold-board 


be longer than uſual, or elſe the turn-off 
will be too ſharp. ? 


Reaſon will point out to the plough- 


man or plough-wright; that the mold- 


board muſt be proportioned in length to 
the width he makes the breech ; the ſole 
or chip need be no longer than common, 


The laſt: plough will not want to be 
altered in the horizontal way, neither 


will the firſt plough want to be altered 


in the perpendicular direction. 


| 


The muzzle on the end of the beam, 


on whichthe ſwingle- tree is hooked, may 
alter the plough both perpendicularly 


and horizontally, therefore this will give 


theplough land ſufficient to allow the 
horſes to go on the ſod; if not, the 


ploughs muſt haye leſs land giyen in the: 


make of them. 
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reclaim bog, firſt to lay out the field in 
ridges, and the firſt year, only plough or 
reclaim every ſecond ridge; by this (as 

the phraſe is) he is killing two birds with 

one ſtone ; for by raiſing) or reclaiming 
one ridge, he opens a drain or furrow at 
ach ſide of the unreclaimed rfdge, fo that 

the year following it will be firm and dry; 
beſides the advantage he will have in 


keeping the skin unbroke, to dra ma- 


nure to the reclaimed land, or to draw i | 


wann Ke. 


Then the year following, when the ſe⸗ 


cond ridge is reclaimed, the firſt will be 
got pretty firm to fulfill the ſaid conve- 
niency of Fug and 1. er ol 


Ifit mould be a very ſoft vet bog, 630 


full of bog- holes, &c. ſo char cattle can · 
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not go to plough it by the above direQi- 
ons; then you muſt attack it with ſpades 
in the following manner, but in this me- 
thod only reclaim every ſecond ridge the 
firſt year, by which means the remaining 
ridge will doubtleſs be dry enough to 
plough the: ſucceeding year. 


Make your 1idges forty-two feet broad, 
which are two Iriſh perches, or the Eng- 
liſh, improver two Engliſh perches broad; 
by this you can eaſily meaſure your mens 
day's work at night, and form a judgment 
what it will coſt an acre, and how your 
men work, &c. and watch them the fuk 
day, and by this you, will know what 
they can do, and inſiſt upon the like cye- 


ry day: thus I have hed good work 
done. 


Cut your ridges ſtraight. with a line, 
for it looks very floyenly to have crogk- 
ed furrows, and they are not eaſier made 
than ſtraight ones; if they are once ctooł- 
ed, they will be always ſo. 
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Begin with ſpades, and throw the rid- 
ges high in the middle, let each fide have 
a gradual deſcent, like a turnpike road- 


Nine inches deep taken from each fur- 
row, and half-way up the fide of the 
ridge, thrown on the the middle, will 
give it a riſe of about cighteen inches. 


Bring the furrow to nothing, that is, 


with an eyen ſlope, having no ſharp edge 


from the bottom of the furraw to the top I 
of the 1 | 


Land laid in this manner has no need 


of any but head-drains, for every furrow - 
s a drain to the ridge it belongs; if it be 


a black bog, by no means bury the up- 
per ſod or turf that is covered with heath 
or any ſort of rough graſs, &c. as ſuch are 
fuller of ſalts and ſulphur than ten times 
the bulk of the under-turf ; beſides the 
wild nature of the bog, with any: ſeedsof 
weeds, that has been ſhed or ſcattered 
there, ought to be deſtroyed by fire. 
\ TK 
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A This upper-ſod muſt be- cut as thick as 


teaſon ſne ws it will burn, in order to raife 


as much aſhes as poſſible, the more the 


better. The ridges muſt be thrown up 


| before they are burnt, the better to warm 


the bog, and to preſerve the aſhes from 


Hong my of them buried t doc. 
if! 


But if you bed t fa bes of the «ſod 


| you muſt dig the furrow fo much deeper, 


to throw on the middle of the ridge, th 
order to give it a riſe in rem 


About May, ond ſoon TR you find the 
ſods ate dty; and will burn, make heaps 
of about a cart- load in each, at a proper 
diſtance; diſperſe them all over the ridge, 


in order to give the bog all the advantage 


of heat you can; for heat is of great be- 
nefit, as it ſets the bog a working or fer 
menting, by which means the particles 
thereof are divided, and beeome a kind of 


W 1098 to itſelf. 


TS än upon the heat of fire to be 38 


6 oF H US BAN DRV. 1 
great an advantage to the ſoil almoſt, as 


the aſhes; for I have obſerved in burn- 
beating, the places where heaps of ſods 


had been burnt, that though all the aſu- 


es were taken off, and even ſome of the 
earth pared away, yet that place had the 
| beſt corn on it; and it is plain it got no 
other advantage from the burning, but 
the heat of the fire, which brought it to 
a ſeparation, and cauſed it to rode! ſo 
plentiful a "Op 


. When thus biirat FOAM the aſhes Gs 


which ought to be finiſhed by the ten- 


ty fourth of June, ſow turnip- ſeed very 

thin amongſt the aſhes ; and as no horſes 
can come on the bog for finking, draw a 
light roller over it by men; the preſſure 
of which, though the ſeed will not be 
well enen yet it will ſtrike root and 


grow very well, particularly if there hap- 


a ow to be a | tower of rain ſoon after, "od 


| There is no r no need of boeing barbie 
as that would lighten the bog too much; 


\ 
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ſor the lighter it is, the woe and this 
"woe add ro tlie evil. I 


— 


Bit eee ; 
hi urin of which greatly adds to the 
ſertility thereof, and gives it 2 tho- 
rough dreſfing; beſides, the trampling of 
the ſheep will, in all probability, ſadden 
it fo much, that horſes may go on it to 


plough for the ſucceeding crop. 


It muſt be ploughed very thin in this 


ploughing, ſo as not to bury the aſhes or 
ſeeps dung, above two inches deep at 


moſt ; alto, take care not to tutn up any 
bad or unimproved bog, and the aforeſaid 
manure will have more advantage over 
three or four inches thick of ſoil, than 
twice the quantity. 


About Midſummet following, ſow your 
bog with rape of cole feed, at the rate. of 
one peck to the Engliſh acre. 


Aftet ſowing roll it in with men, if hor- 
ſes cannot go thereon without ſinking, 
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If you find the crop of rape be forward 
and good, eat it with ſheep, whieh will 
give it another dreſſing; beſides bog will 


FA 
My 


bear eating very well, for the rape will 


keep growing in the winter, bag being 
not ſo ſubject to freeze as upland. 


The beginning. of June, in the year 
following, when the rape is off, another 
crop of turnips may. be ſown. 


This will make two crops of turnips 
and one of rape, which will pay. a great 


deal more than far reclaiming the worſt 


bog in Ireland or England, as theſe three 
crops, at a moderate computation, may 
be worth twelve pounds ap acre, and, by 
chance, twice or three times that mo- 
Dey. | 


Whercas digging, draining, and burn- 


ing, by the above directions, would not 


caſt above faur pounds an ace; but if 


the bog be level, and free fram bag-holes 


it will not coſt near ſo much. 


' | 

1 

* 

\ 
' 
4 
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When the turnips: are eaten off, which 


| ought to be by the firſt of March, ſow it 
either with rye or oats, but rye to chuſe, 


as we may now ſuppoſe it to be very rely 
and OG ans. | 


„ all hin ſow the ſeed very. 
thin, or it will be all ftraw, but little 
corn; four ſtone of rye on an Engliſh = 


acre, or ſix of oats, are full ſufficient. 


About the firſt of April ſow cloyer 
and rye-graſs, or inſtead of the latter, 


white or common hay- ſeed, which may 
do a as War if not better. | 


'Sow cight iy of covii-fica, and 
four buſhels of hay- ſeeds, on an Engliſh 


"acre, and fo in Proportion for an Iriſh 
One. 


When ſown, roll it in ; and obſerve 


never to alter the'ridges out of the form 


or poſition they were firſt laid in by dig- 


— 
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ing : always preſerye the furrows in the 


ſame place. 


Keep the furrows and drains open, to 
let no water ſtand thereon, which would 
ſoon waſh the manure away, it having a 
_— nn out of this looſe open ſoil. 


It is a bad piece of een to mow. 


bog until it has been firſt grazed a year 
or two; but this I ſhall reſerve for the 
next chapter, | 


The cabbage husbandry is ; very pro- 


per for bog or low land thus reclaimed, 
and would turn out to great advantage 


to the proprietor, particularly if he was 


to make uſe of my new- invented mov- 
ing houſes, for cating them on the land 
with. 5 


Vol. III. T 


fs 


* * 2 * 
l. 


Remarks on reclaiming bog, 


Hinted, under the article of reclaim» 
k ing bog, in the foregoing chapter, that 

bog ought not to be mown for hay, the 
firſt year or two, after it is laid down 
with graſsrſceds; the reaſonableneſs of 
which will appear ds the following ob- 
ſervations. 


Reduced bog (particularly before it 
Has been eaten) throws upa long, ſlender, 
weak graſs, the ſtalk of which, is not able 
to ſupport itſelf upright, but doubles, or, 
as it were, kneels upon the econd or third 
joint, ſo that when it is mown, it turns 
up brown at the bottom, and looks as if 
it were dead; and indeed, it is far ſpent, 
for the nature of the ſoil is of ſuch an o- 
pen, porous, weak quality, that it gives 
the ſun great advantage to exhale the ni- 
tre, or yirtues of the earth, which nature 
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conveys through the verdure ar blades of 
the vegetable creation. 


Iſay, that Boujrtiful nature, thus aſſiſt- 
ed by the nouriſhing rays of the ſun, goes 
on at a vigorous rate, till ſne has exhauſt- 
ed her ſtores, by the firſt vigorous onſet 
of growing, and has been ſo active in 
throwing her favours upward, that the 
fibrous parts of the roots, which ought 
to be equally nouriſhed, to make them 
grow and incorporate with the carth, have 
been robbed of their ſupply, by throwing 
all the ſtrength of the land into ftraw or 
top, before the roots are firmly cſtabliſh- | 
ed in the ground. 


This is certainly the caſe alſo with 
corn that grows on this open looſe earth; 
it never feeds or fills well, by reaſon it ex- 
hauſts all its ſtrength in the firſt onſet 
of growing; the ſoil or mold being fo 
looſe about the roots, gives the nouriſh» ' 
ing particles too free a communication 
thereto, ; 

X 2 


7 
4 \ 
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\ 7 


It is not becauſe there is more nitre 
or richneſs in a ſtrong clayey ſoil, than 
ſuch that makes the corn be bolder, or 

fill better; no, this cannot be; for cer- 
tainly. there are more rich qualities in a 
dunghillthan in a ſtrong clayey ſoil; yet 
the latter will produce corn, when the 
former will — nothing but ſtraw. 


For the ſtrong land is firm, cloſe, and 
ſolid about the roots of plants; fo that 
the fibres thereof take in their ſupply of 
' nouriſhment more gradually, and do not 
let nature overſhoot herſelf. 


Without doubt, this weak, light, looſe 
| foil, throws up as much refined ſubſtance 
into the ſtraw, as, were it proportionably 
divided betwixt ſtraw. and corn, would 
produce a good crop of both, and the 
grain as full a body as on other land. 


ut could it be ſo contrived, this divi- 
dend ſhould be by gentle and proportion» 
able checks in the growth. 
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Ir 82 20 4 | 
T le akin; it . to eat reclaim- | 
ed bog or light land with ſheep ; which 


by continual, cropping. the branch, as it 


ſprings, checks the growth, and makes 
the roots ſtrike downwards, ſpread and 
incorporate with the earth, and alſo cau- 
ſes the ſtalks of the graſs to ſtool and 
ſhoot. out new fibres, which ſpread over 
the ſurface; beſides, the trampling. of 
theſe light cattle ſaidens the ground, 
and helps to bring it to a ſolid body. 


This ſhews how aſſiduous we ought to 


be in employing all our induſtry and 
ingenuity to help the works ot nature, 


by rolling and ploughing at a proper 
depth, in tuch land as rcafon points out 
to want our aſſiſtance, and alſo to ſuit the 
conſtitution of ſuch lands with ſeeds, or 

grain, beſt fitted to their nature, in 1 
to raiſe every crop to the beſt advantage. 


As for inſtance, a good and profitable 


crop of either turnips, rape, or cole- ſeed, 


may be got or raiſed from ſuch reclaim- 
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ed bog, and at the ſame time the ſoil im- 
proved to an amazing pitch of fertility ; 
whereas, if inſtead of thefe you was to 
ſow three crops of corn, it is a wonder 
if they would be worth reaping; ftraw 
it will produce, but very little corn, and 
what there was would be little better than 
what we call hen-corn, namely, ſmall and 


| bad. This I am convinced of from my 
own experience. 


But if you do mow you? bog-meadow, 
obſerve that it be cut before it has done 
growing, that is, before it dies, or turns 
brown at the root; in this caſe, the 


plants will ſtrike out and ſtool juſt below / 


the cut, and this alfo will cauſe it to ſtrike 
into root; likewiſe the hay will have 
more ſubſtance or nouriſhment in it, and 
the after-grais or eddiſn be better. 


TABLE I. 

A table, ſhewing the expence and 
profit of reclaiming an acre of bog; 
if thefirſt crop be turnips, the fe= 
cond rape, and the third turnips. 
Theſe three crops I ſhall put into 

three ſeperate tables, that it may 
a more clear to my reader, 
and ſuppoſe the firſt expence of 
improvement to take place as it 
were in April 1768. 

If it be a black bog that will raiſe L s. d. 

plenty of aſhes, it may bring a 
better crop of turnips than up- 
land. I have frequently had 
better crops from ſuch; howe- 
ver, I abate one-fourth of the- 
value of a good crop, ſuppoſing: 
an acre only to feed ten ſheep, 
which if coſt, when bought in 
December, twelve ſhillings a- 
piece, they will ſell when far, 
in April, for twenty-four ſhil- 
lings each, by which they will 
leave a profit of 6 0 o 
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If the bog be ſo wet and ſoft as 
' - horſes cannot come on it to # 3. 
plough, it muſt be dug with 
. ſpades, as directed: it will coſt 
for digging and throwing in 
ridge e114 10 
To turning and drying the uy | 
if wanted — — N © 
To burningdit t to in n May or June 0 10 
To ſpreading the aſnes nn 
To turnip- ſced, rolling and fow- | 
"Mp |'- SOS ND B15 
To forking up the turnips, and 
attending the ſheep with hay, 
e. i Hände 652% tO 
To hay ate Her ne oni 
To market-cxpences, ſales-ma- 
* e 
To half a year's intereſt for nine 
pounds, which the ſheep coſt in 
December oO 40 
To eighty perches of ſide-drains, 
at two feet wide, and at three 


halfpence a perch = 'O 10 0 
"as 4 0 6 


* 
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Brought over — - 4 „ 5 


To eight perches of head- drain, 
at three-pence halfpenny per 


Pein „„ 
Total expence 2, 2 10 
Total produſe 6:0 © 
Clear profit li 45 


Note, Thave charged this table as high 
in expence as poſſible; for there is an e- 
qual chance but the bog might be plough- 
ed; if ſo, it would not coſt above twen- 
ty ſhillings, which would leave-a larger 
profit: beſides, T have allowed for drain- 
ing the acre quite round, which if there 5 
was more than one acre lay together, it 
would have a right to be charged only 
for two head-drains and one ſide- drain. 
However, I would make eyery allowance 
that is poſſible a farmer might be out of 
pocket, on purpoſe that he might not be 
teaſed into more expence than he expeſt- 
ed; but all this I am clear in, as it is no- 
thing more than what I myſelf have 
practiſed more than onge. 

Vox. III. Y 
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A table, ſhewing the expence and 
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TABLE IL 


profit of an acre of rape, raiſed 
from bog after a crop of turnips, 


have known at the rate of thir- I. 8. d. 


ty barrels of rape raiſed from 
one acre of bog, Iriſh meaſure; 
but however, here I will only 
allow the farmer ſixty buſhels at 


Though if his bog be good and he 


manage well, he may be ſure of 


almoſt double the quantity. 


To ſtraw to burn for aſhes 0 60 


— 


Total produce 9 60 


It is a great chance whether or no 


_ the bog will want any prepara- 
tion for this crop, as the ſheep 
will tread and break it, by eat- 
ing the turnips off, and we are 
ſure there will be no weed ; but 
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if it ſhould want to be plough- 

cd, it may. be done with one 

bullock and one man, for 

which we will allow / © 26 
To ſeed and ſowing aner 
To rolling (for it need not be har- 
0 d 68 
To a man to go round the furrows, 

and ſeveral times in the year, 

left any lumps of earth ſhould. 

drop in to ſtop the current of 

the water, to throw it out, 

Kc. — 2 * - oO 26 
To a boy two months, at 3d. per 

day, to keep the birds from 
eating the rape - 0 13 © 
To reaping and threſhing, and 

market-expences, with carri- 


— 


age, &c. * 0 15 0 


Total expence 1 16 © 
x — — 
Clear profit 7 10 © 


Note, this crop is off the ground, we 
ſuppoſe, about Midſummer. 
Y 2 


— 
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* 5 


TABLE: 11. 


A Table on an acre of Tomb * 
ing the third crop after ths bog 
is reclaimed. 


I ſhall here: again only ſuppoſe 1. s. d. 

the turnips to feed ten ſheep, 

at twelve ſhillings profit each. 
Total produce 15 6 00 


To once ploughing with one than 
and two horſes - "- 0 26 
To getitle harrowing before the 
turnips are ſown © 1 0 
To ſeed, rolling and ſowing oO 16 
To forking up turnips, attending 
"the ſheep with hay, &c. 0 100 
To four hundred weight of hay e 8 0 
To market-expences, ſfale-maſter's 
allowance, Ke. 60 
To intereſt for ſix pounds, being 
the firſt coſt of the ten ſheep, 
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Brought over 1 90 
and lying out of i it about half a, 3 
year en A H 0 3 0 


Total expencse 1 12 0 


Clear profit 4 8 0 


Note, the money is made of theſe 
crops in 36 months, three erops, 
the profit of which being added 
together, makes in all, clear 
profit wt be if 13 15 2 


A fine thing indeed, and ſtill nothing 
but what might be reaſonably expected, 
and may chance to be a great deal more; 
and what may encourage a reclaimer yet 
more is, that while he is at work 


with his bog, he has no rent to pay for 


it. 


And now that he has got theſe three 
crops, we may ſuppoſe the bog to be re- 
duced to good land, and fit to recive a 
crop of corn, and fown with graſs-· ſeeds 
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as directed, and there is ſcarce any doubt 


but it will bring meadow worth at leaſt 
30s. an acre, There is no deceit in all 
this; for we ſee as plain as two and two 
make four, that here is nothing but what 
the common courſe of things may bring 
about, if the farmer ſtick to the rules 
laid down under the head of reclaiming 


bog. 


Then will not all this awaken him to 
that valuable and neceffary piece of im- 
provement, which will add fame to his 
memory, money to his pocket, and health 
and beauty to his oountry. 


N. B. I forgot to tell the farmer, un- 
der the article of reclaiming bog, that 
when he has got it laid down with graſs, 
he may then put what manure he pleaſes 
on it, but to chuſe lime- ſtone gravel, or 


marle, which will turn it to ſhamrogs or 
fine graſs, and the skin or ſod will keep 
his manure from ſinking ;' but if he lays. 


it on whilft it is under tillage, in its looſe 
open ftate, it will immediately fink be- 


i 
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low the reach of the plough to turn up, 


or any plant to ſeed upon, therefore he 
will infallibly loſe it to all intents and 


purpoſes. | 


There is low marſhy land in 3 


in ſeveral parts, which this management 
will ſuit as well as in Ireland. 


Allo both bogs and deep mountains, 
in Scotland and Wales, which may be 
turned into agriculture, to great __ 

| tage by the above method. | 


II25808SSSSODITSSTSSCS00 
CHAP X 


On reclaiming mountain or come 


ere are feyeral forts of land that 


go the name of mountain, 


though, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, mountain, 
is an eminence or a hill; and moſt hills 


are barren, heathy, or bad land. From 
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this 1 ſuppoſe; 'heathy- land has derived 
the general name of mountain ur 


p 


though the 28 00 level. Hor 
In England, lied we have few moun- 
tains,” thougli a great deal of heathy or 
Iingy commons, which have nearly the 
ſame ſurface as the Triſh: mountains; but 
the under-ſtratum, in moſt places is 
quite different: the Scotch mountains 
are much like the Iriſh in every degree; 
and/ſo is many in the north of England, 
as Cumberland, Northumberland, Bi- 
ſhoprick of 1 and Yorkſhire, 


lik wise! in Wale. 


Moſt of theſe as well as in- Ireland, 
the under-ſtratum is generally a hard, fo | 
lid, binding gravel; but in England, the 
under-ſtratum is a free, black or red ſand, 
which makes it eaſy to work in: the up- 
per furface, is nearly like it, of a black, 
open, light, looſe, fuzzy, boggy 10 of 
earth, on 2 which: * * or Gs 


In Eggland, it is pared thin in 6 
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nd made uſe of for firing; it is alſo made 
uſe of in ſome parts of Ireland, particu- 


larly in the county of Wicklow, and in 


| Seatland Or ta WINE nu pe 


In England; thera are large trofts of 
this heathy land, and one that dogs nog 


know the conſtitution of the country, 


might brand the inhabitants thereof with 
indolence and ignorante, becauſe they do 


not improve them; but however here 
they are not blame-worthy, as ne man 


dare incloſe a fingle perch without an a 
of parliament for impowering him ſe ta 


do; as the lands are all common, ae man 
can claim a ſeparate part; this makes im- 


provement ſo backward in Hnglang. 


Bythoweycr,they fhew the difference ; 
for when nes an 28 is paſſad for the dir 
viding and ipgloſing a piece of ground, a 
common ox the like, ſuppaſe it be ſeyeral 
thouſand aeres, it js ſeldom more than a 


year or two befare it is improved, and 


made good land of. + 
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I mention theſe particulars, to take off 
the aſperſion that ſome of the Iriſh gen- 
tlemen have unthinkingly caſt upon 
them, for letting their lands lie waſte, not 
conſidering the reſtraint they lie under, 
how hard it is to find a townſhip of men 
in one mind, who will be at the expence 
and trouble to get an act of parliament 
to ae wen and divide ſaid lands. 


| But this is not t the caſe in Ireland, as 
every man has his land to himſelf, there 
fore if he does not 0 it, he has not 
Xx that excuſe to make. 


Thie isthe ſtate of th caſe with moun- 
tain, between England and Ireland; but 
in Treland, mountains vary hf in 
ſome the black ſoil that covers the gra- 
vel, is deep enough to admit a ſod to be 
pared and burnt to raiſe aſhes; when 
this is the caſe, there cannot be a better 
and cheaper improvement; and this is 
like killing two birds with one ſtone, as 
the phraſe is, becauſe the fire deſtroys at 


* 
* 


r 
* - 
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once the heath, rubbiſh, and wild nature 


of the boggy part thereof, and conyerts 
them into a friendly manure. 


The beſt and moſt ſuitable crops for 
ſuch deep mountain as this, are rape, 
cole-ſeed, cabbage, or turnips, and treat- 
ed much in the {ime way as you would 
bog; but indeed, it will never be ſo good 
for meadow; therefore it is beſt to lay it 
down with common graſs-ſceds and clo- 
ver, or common graſs-lecds alone, and 
keep it for grazing; . 


After it has lain a year, if you have 
lime-ſtone gravel, as there are few 
mountains in Ireland without, except 
in the county of Cork, lay it on, at the 
rate of two cart- loads to a ſquare perch, 
and this will turn to ſhamrogs or fine 
graſs; but do not · lay it on before the 
roots of the graſs are well eſtabliſned. 


There is another ſort of mountain, 
which is very thin of ſoil, therefore if it 
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was burnt, von vel Gentey it wa . 
| bias rd arp. | 


This ſort is called green mountain, it 
8 bovered with a hott, poot, fortbling 
been inberfhixed with nnen and a cer 


Fralb. 

ak Ae erde this is 0 

Allow; begin to plough it for that put 

poſe about Michael cas, und let it le er- 
poſed tothe inclemeney of the winter, by 

which the froſt will kill the roots, and the 
ſod will rot. 


About Aptil hatrow it well, ad 
vive ſt eight or ten pleughings before 
ent-ſeed- time; then you fithy fow it 
Wich Wert, and there will be no doubt 
of a good crop, wirhout any fort of tk 
nite, wed 


L once produced as ER wheat from a 
very poor mmduntait, as 'could row ; 
and I um Ulear, it Will heyer fall f an- 
ſwering the expectation, if the farmer 


kule. 


He may convert this ſort of mountain 


to the rule of tillage which I have laid 
down in the 71 acres farm, as this ſtrong 
mountain will anſwer beſt to be kept in 
tillage. 


And tan a man tufn his land to better 


acedunt, of a greater advantage, as ap- 


pears by the table on wheat, in ſaid farm? 
Certainly no; and if he be not ſtupidly 
blind fo his own intereſt, he will not de- 
lay putting it in practice in good earneſt, 
without loſs of time, after he reads this 
book. 


- Suppoſe he was to work one part of 


His mountain with the bullocks he is rear- 


ing bn the other part from three till they 
were fve years old; in this caſe he would 
Have no loſs in reclaiming ſuch land but 
td men to each team, one to hold the 


Tbcks; which, by moderate exerciſe, 
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plough well, and Rick cloſe to this 


plough, and the other to drive the bal- 
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would gro and thiive as well as if ale; | 
and the only way would be to have freſh 
bullockstwice on a day, viz. forenoon and . 
aſternoon. - | 


ee 00000000000000008 
CHAP. XI. 


On making hay, to retain the 3j jui- 
ces in it though a wet ſeaſon, 
and to recover bad hay. 


Arious are the methods of making 

hay; ſome people take much more 

labour about it than others, and perhaps 

do not make it ſo well, though they may 
have weather alike ; it is true much de- 
pends upon weather, and ſodoes very much 
depend upon a good method of doing 
things; reaſonable occurrences, a good 
forecaſt, and a ready method of getting 
forward: with buſineſs, may do more in 
one day, than the reverſe would doin 
two. A man's wits ſhould always be a- 
bout him, to catch all opportunities in 
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brittle weather, ſo ſhould he * OY . 


provided, * fear of the wort.” 


1 ſhall point out abe method bow 1 
ſave hay, and let the ſeaſon be ever ſo 
bad, I never have any damaged. I am 
ſure if every hand would follow my direc- 
tions, they would have good hay in the 
worſt of ſeaſons: and alſo in a dry ſcorch- 


ing ſeaſon, there is great een eg to 


be uſed in n the 88 in it. 


1 "0 90 reaſon (if 1 by rightly 
made) why- it ſhould not feed a bullock 
in winter, as well as in ſummer, when it 
was in graſs; but this can never be ex- 


peed without all the real ſubſtance it 


contained in its grafly ſtate be ee in 
it. 


It is not filling the belly of an animal 
that avails much for feeding, if its food is 


not impregnated with ſuch oily ſubſtan- 


ces or juices, as are neceſſary to dilute the 
drier particles, and diſperſe them equally 
through the avenues of the body, in or- 
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der thatevery part may be ſupplied with 


proper noutilhment to enlarga its n 
fes.--: 


It is my method generally 3 to 

cut my meadow in rainy weather, parti» 
cularly if the ſummer be likely to be wet, 
that is, after it has rained a day or two; 
becauſe the odds ate above twenty to one 
that it will not rain above two or three 
days together, without an intermifjon of 

a dry day or two; and if the graſs be cut 

in ever ſo dry a time, it ought to lie two 
days to ſhrink or wither before it is tire 
red out of the ſwarth, but. not longer, 
left it ſhould turn NY at tus under: | 
fide. 


But if it happen that you cannot get a 
dry blaſt the ſecond or third day then go 
with takes, and turn the {warth over, the 
under-lide up, without ſpreading, becauſe 
if you ſpread it, the ground is all covered, 
and conſequently kept wet, ſo that vou 

have no dry place to turn it into when a 
* blaſt comes. 
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Wbereas if the ſpaces between the 
ſwarths be kept uncovered half an hour, 
the ſun or wind will dry the ftubble, and 


then by tutning the hay thereon, it will _ 


dry more in one hour, than in fix if the 
ground be wet; and it avails nothing 
WING till a fair blaſt is got to Gy! it, 


As Goda es it bs dry afder the firſt, or 
at fartheſt, ſecondday after cutting, (with- 
out ſpreading out of the ſwarth, if poſſi- 


ble it can be avoided) make it into what 


we call a foot-ball cock. 


That vis you muſt ſhake about half an 
arm-full of hay into a round heap, then 
ſmooth the top, and ſtroke down round 
the fides with your two hands, and ga- 
ther all the ends and looſe between your 
hands into a lump at the under- ſide of the 


cock, fo that the cock will be round; 


and this lump is by way of a foot for it 
to ſtand on, in order to keep it from tho 
ground, and to give liberty for the wind 
to circulate round it. 


Ver, III. e 
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The cock ſtands as it were on one leg, 
and that leg kept dry by the over-hang- 
ing of the body, therefore not one bit is in 
the leaſtdanger by lying on the ground to - 
be wet, or turned black, and being ſmooth- 
ed round about, it keeps out the rain- wa- 
ter; and being ſo ſmall, there is no fear 
of its heating be it ever ſo green put to- 
gether, becauſe the wind blows through - 
to dry it, and this without having the ſub- 
ſttance exhaled or fried out by the ſcorch- 
West., 


Thus let it ſtand till it is well weather- 
ed and dry, ready to go into a large load- 
cock or a ſtack. 


2K never in my life had any happened 
bad that I took this method with; and 
it is alſo a cheap way, for it is never hand- 
led over, or any ſecond trouble had with 
it, but to make it into theſe cocks out of 
ſwarth, and ant n NR into large 
Ones. 


Indeed, if the weather be very good, 
I only turn the ſwarth over over the third 
day, then let it lie, and ſo put it into a 
common hay- cock the fourth or fifth day, 
according to the weight of graſs that may 
happen to be on'the ground, and accord- 
ing to the ſtate the hay is in when cut; 
for if it be cut very green, it will be the 
ſofter, lie cloſer together, and ks 5 
longer time to wither. 


It is a great miſtake to let meadow be 

too long uncut; for firſt, you lower the 
value of the hay; ſecondly, the after- 

graſs; and thirdly, you ſpoil and mW 
the ground * winter. 

It is prudence to put "OT chen as 
green as poſſible, into a ſtack to ſweat, ſo 
as not to fire; and to prevent this, make 
a vent- hole, or two or three, according to 
the ſize of your ſtack; this is eaſily done 
by drawing up a ſack ſtuffed with ITS 
the ſtack riſes. 
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Hay that gets a brown colour by 
ſweating, is always ſweet, rich, and fat- 
tening, becauſe it is the ſap or juices of it- 
ſelf only that cauſed the heat or on, | 
13 this . | | 


| But if 1 fv ur water in it, when 
ſtacked, inſtead of turning brown, it turns 
a white mould, fo putreſies and ſtinks, 
and is very unwholeſame for cattle to 
cat, 4 / 


When it is cut out of the ſtalk, it is as 
white and dufty, as if it had meal among 
it, fuch is of an unwholeſome bad nature; 
the way to prevent this, make it whole» 
ſome, and alſo to leſſen the danger in green 
hay of firing, to prevent ficknels, and 
add ftrength and vigour to the cattle 
that cat it, is to mix ſalt among it when 
it is ſtacking, viz. 


Every layer of hay, ſprinkle thereupon 
a quantity of dry ſalt. 


4 . 
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11 is W the * that five 
buſhels of ſalt would be of in a ſtack 
which contained ten waggon- load of hay, 

and ſo in proportion; or if a greater 
quantity of ſalt, it is ſo much the better, 
for you cannot put too n. 


This would be like turning a hay-ſtack 
into a falt-marſh ; and it is well known 
there is no gem e wholeſome; : for 
if you turn a poor, tore- down, ſurfeited 
horſe into aſalt-marſh, it not only purges 
and clears him of all diſorders, but alſo 
fattens him "wy quickly. 


In ſhort, every farmer in an inland 
country, . might nearly ſupply the place 
of ſalt-marſh, by giving his cattle ſalt a- 
mongſt their food, and every now and 
then, a handfal of dry falt in ſummer, or 
learn them to lick it out of a trough, 
which they will ſoon do, being naturally 
fond of it; and indeed every animal, if it 
had liberty to follow the dictates of na» 
ture, would find out its own medicine; 
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witneſs the monkeys, how they find out 


rhubarb, and eat it as a remedy in diſor- 


ders, though they know it will make 
them ſick. It is not natural for a dog 
to eat graſs as food, yet we ſee how dili- 
gently he will find out the right ſort for 


his uſe, and eat it as a medicine, by way 


of a preventive, though he knows it will 


make him fick: this we ſee with our 


eyes; and juſt ſo would every animal fol- 
low its own natural dictates, were it not 


ſubverted, prevented, and driven out of 


its bias, * the er of man. 

when you have old hay ſpared over 
year, the way to enrich it ſtill more, (let 
it be good or bad) is to mix it with ary 


What I mean by 7 grafs, is ſuch as 
that is newly cut, but dry from dew or 
Water. 


"hag provided with ſuch, begin and 
make your old ſtack over again, and lay 


— 
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a « layer of graſs, anda layer of wy through | 


all the ſtack. 


The abundant Juices of the graſs will 
ſweat out, and impregnate with the dry 
particles of the hay. If the hay was 
good before, it will ſtill add to that good- 
neſs; if bad and ill ſaved, it will enrich 


and westen the poor, bitter, dry, husky, 


ſtrawy nature, beſides it ſaves labour of 
making oo into hey. | 


Tf you 15 ſtraw, it is very good alſo 
to mix graſs with ſuch; for the dryneſs 
_ thescof attracts and receives the ſupera- 
bundant juices of the graſs by which it is 
enriched, and made as good, if not ſupe- 


rior to middling hay. Indeed a great 


deal may bedone toa farmer's advantage, 
if he pleaſes to open his eyes and ears to 
plain reaſon. 
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4 | The culture of madder deleribied, 


with a ſtate of the expence of 
cultivating one acre, and an ac- 
count of an experiment made 
with reſpect to uſing the green 
root for the purpoſes of dying. 


Have been a practical grower of mad 
der for ſeveral years, and have tried 
it upon lands of various kinds; and as I 
apprehend the cultivation of it in Eng- 
land is of great importance to our trade 
and commerce, I am willing to commu- 


nicate the reſult of my experiments to the 


public. 


My firſt trial was upon a ſmall piece of 
ground near my houſe, of about forty 
perches of land, lying pretty low and 
moift, of a deep mellow ſoil, and rich 
black mold, a little inclining to ſandy ; 
and underncath about two feet and a half, 
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and in ſome places three feet of good 
earth, was a bed of looſe land with a 
mixture of graver | 

I have been the more es in the 
deſcription of the nature of this land, be- 
cauſe it produced the beſt Engliſh madder 
Iever had, both as to quality and quan- 
tity. | 


In March I cauſed this plot to be dug 
a full ſpit deep; and as it was under na- 
tural graſs for ſome years before, I took 
care in digging to throw the top-turf as 
low as poffible, turning the mold upper- 
moſt, in order to prevent the graſs from 
ſpringing; which had the deſired effect. 
I alſo took care to pick out all the roots 
of weeds, and other noxious plants, which 
were found therein. 


In this ſtate it remained about a month; 

t hen with a line T divided it into beds of 
five feet wide, and two feet interval be- 
tween each bed, raiſing them a little in 
the middle with ſome of the earth in the 
Vol. III. B b 
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intervals; then with iron rakes the beds 
were reduced to a fine gatden- mold, lea- 
ving them a little rounding; like aſpara- 
gus - beds in order to ſhoot off the rain- 
water; and having procured ſome ſtrong 
pack- thread, at every foot diſtance I tied 
1 a ſmall piece of white woollen yarn, and 
1 thus oontinuod the whole length of the 
1 line, which afterwards ſerved as a rule 
where to fix the plants. 


This line was extended the whole length 
upon the outermoſt bed, ſix inches from 
the ſide ridge df it; then with iron-ſhod 
dibbles a madder- plant was ſet ſtrong in 
the ground, near every tuſt of white yarn 
fixed along upon the line. 


This row being thus planted, the line 

was removed two feet forwards, Which 

brought it exactly to the middle of the 
bed: this being alſo finiſhed, the line was 

again removed two feet, and planted as 


before ; and this method I continues till 
the whole was planted. Thus there 
were three rows of plants in each bed, at 
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0 feet diſtance, and one foot apart in 
the rows; and the diſtance between the 
innermoſt row of one bed, and the outer- 
moſt row of the next «joining bed, was 
three feet. 


During the firſt ſummer I kept the 
young madder quite clear from weeds by 
hand-hoeing, as ſoon as any appeared; 
and in October following I took the 


haulm that over-ran the intervals, and- 
{pread it over the beds, without cutting 


any off; then with a ſpade I covered 
the haulm with the earth from the inter- 
vals about two inches thick. 


In this condition it remained during 
the winter, and in March following the 
young madder came up very thick and 
ſtrong; and as faſt as any weeds appear- 
ed, I kept them down by hoeing, as be- 
fore; but in the ſecond ſummer I found 


there was no neceſſity of repeating the 
hoeing after the middle of June, for the 
haulm was now grown fo very luxuriant 
as entirely covered the ſurface of the 
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196 A NEW SYSTEM 
ground, and thereby prevented the weeds 
from growing; and in October I again 
ſpread the haulm upon the beds, ang co- 
vered it over with the earth in the inter- 
as before. YN 2 


There are three good reaſons for coyer- 
ing the madder in winter. 


f 


The firſt is the new dreſſing of the beds 
with freſh untried earth. | 


Secondly, by this method deep trenches 
arc formed at proper diſtances through- 
out the whole plantation, and conſequent- 
ly the beds are kept dry and healthy, and 


thereby the roots are prevented from rot- 


ting, which otherwiſe they are apt to do, 
if the water continues toolong ſoaking on 


the beds. 


The third reaſon is ſtill more efficaci- 
ous ; for by this means, the haulm is en- 
tirely rotted, and the volatile ſalts con- 
tained therein are waſhed down to the 
roots by the winter-rains, which tend 


. 
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more to increaſe the vegetation of the 
plants than double the quantity of any 

other ſort of manure whatſoever; and for 
this reaſon, becauſe the ſalt, inherent in 
the haulm, is of the ſame kind with that 
which was before extracted out of the 
ground, by the growing of the madder, 
and is now returned into the earth again, 


in order to renew its former office of ye- 
getation. 


This, perhaps, may ſeem new doctrine 
to moſt of my readers; but experience 
convinces me of of the truth of it, with 
regard to madder. 

If this hint was duly attended to, it is 
my opinion, that both farmers and garde- 
ners would find their account in it, in 


the production of moſt ſorts of yegeta- 
bles. 


But to return more immediately to my 


In the third ſummer yery little work 
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was required, only two ſlight hoeings in 
April and May, owing to theftrength of 


the haulm, which covered the ground as 


in the preeceding ſummer; and in October 
following the roots were taken up, and 
this ſmall piece of ground produced one 


thouſand nine hundred and ſixty- five 
pounds “ of green roots, which were ve- 
ry large, and the madder, upon trial, was 


found to be exceeding good. 


In cultivating madder, great care is to 
be taken to ſee that every ſet or plant 
has ſome ſmall fibres at the root; and 
this ought particularly to be obſeryed by 
thoſe who are employed in taking them 
out of the ground; for unskilful perſons, 
not uſed to the buſineſs, very often draw 


up ſuch as have no fibres at all, and then 


they certainly miſcarry. 


* This is ſeventeen hundred two quarters and five 
pounds; and, in kind, at fifteen ſhillings per hun- 
ered, (which is a low price as madder now ſells) 
comes to thirteen pounds three ſhillings and two pence, 
being the produce of a quarter of an acre only; which 
ſum, multiplied by four, makes the produce af an a- 
cre fiſty-two pounds twelve ſhillings and eight pence. 
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The beſt way is, to remove the earth 
from the mother plant with a ſmall hand- 
hoe, or ſome ſuch inſtrument; and then 
you may eaſily find which of the young 
plants has Abres, 18 which not. | 


In the ſecond png, you muſt be cau- 
tious not to take off above two or three 
ſets from each root; but in the third 
ſpring when they are deeply tooted, you 
may take off almoſtas many as you Pa, 
without injury. | 


The ſooner the young plants are ſet 
after they are taken up, the better; and 
if you are obliged to have them at a diſ- 
tance, ſo that they cannot be ſet again in 
ts than three or fout days after they ate 
taken up, they muſt be well watered at 
firſt planting, and repeated, as often as 
you ſee occafion, till they haye taken 
root, 


In dry ſeaſons, the young plants very 
often die for want of moiſture ſoon after 


} 
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they are planted; and in large plantations 
the expence of watering would be too 
great; therefore I-always get my land 
ready early in the ſpring, and wait for 
ſome ſhowers falling; and when I find 
them juſt at hand, and ſometimes in the 
rain, I get a great many hands, and im- 
mediately go to work, ſome * taking up, 
and others raking and planting; ſo that 
the whole is ſoon finiſhed, even in a large 
picce of ground; and when the plants 
are well watered at firſt, they ſoon take 
root, and afterwards they will ſtand a 
dry ſummer very well. 


In the * e ſeaſons, frm 
ſew plants always die ſoon after they are 
{ct ; therefore, about three weeks after 
planting, you muſt go over your madder- 
ground, and replace ſuch as have failed, 
with the beſt and moſt likely plants; and 
if the ſeaſon be dry, let them be well 


Women are generally employed in this work, 
and two men will plant as fatt as fix women can 
draw. 
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vatered at firſt planting, but if, after all, 
you find any miſcarry (which, in a dry 
fummer, they ſometimes will do) the 
beſt way is to fill up the vacancies“ with 
winter- plants in October OWE; juſt 
before you cover the haulm. | 


Madder may be ſucceſsfully planted 
from the middle of March, to the end of 
May, according as the ſpring is either 
forward, or otherwiſe; but if ſhowers 
ſhould happen to fall in April, this is 
the beſt month in the year for planting 
madder. There ſhould be no dung of 
any kind laid upon the ground during 
the time the madder is growing, becauſe 
it has been found to give the madder a bad 
5 and if the land i is in n heart, 


*In he or t October, when the madder is 
dug up for uſe, you may obierve, near the crown 
of the root, ſeveral branches thick ſet with ſmall 
buds, and ſome firbrous roots growing under- 
neath: theſe, when cut into lengths of about three 
or four inches each, and planted any time during 
the winter, will grow very well. . 

N. B. T hey are called en by way 
of diſtinction. | 
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A and proper for the purpoſe, there will be 
. no need of it e 94 
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It cannot be oth 88 5oy hs 


even the richeſt, ſhould produce W 
crops of madder ; for which reaſon I am 
told that the Dutch always allow an in- 
terval of fix or ſeven years, in which time 
they manure the land very well, and ſow 
it with corn or garden vegetables, and 


have always large crops, owing to the 


deep ſtirring of the ground, and being 
clean from weeds; and I can, from my 
_own experience, aſſert, that the beſt 


crops of corn always ſucceeded a maddet - 


1 crop. 


About five years ago, I planted an acre 


of madder on a light, dry, fandy foil, 


which produced a tolerable crop, but no- 
_ equal to the other. 


1 likewiſc tried it upon an acre of land, 


of a loamy, mellow ſoil, ſomewhat ſandy, 


about a foot deep in mold, land under- 
neath is a cold, ſtiff clay; from this 


= . 
- 


— 


per for madder. 


1 tave«lts, at this time, two other a- 
cres of madder, which I intend to take 


up next winter z it will then have ſtood 


three ſummers. The ſoil is a deep hazel 


mold, worth about twenty ſhillings per 
acre, Inſtead of digging it with the 
ſpade, I plough- trenched it at leaſt eigh- 


teen inches deep, hut managed, in all o- 


ther reſpects, like the former. From the 


appearance it made laſt ſummer, I have 


no great expectations from this plantati- 


on, though I fancy, it will be a . 


crop. 


: 


Cc2 
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0 piece I had great expectations, as the 
plants thrived very well at firſt, but i in <4 5 
the ſecond ſummer, when the roots reach- 
ed the clay, the plants died away, and 
came to nothing; therefore, I am well 
ſatisfied, a cold clay is by no means pro- 
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© Expences attending the la of. 
an acre of madder, ſuppoſing the 


land to be worth fy oY 
per acre. _ _.. 


| Rent for ole years 6 0 0 
_ Digging ditto at two pence oF | 


* 


perch 2 =, 8 8 
Dividing ditto, into beds, hs 
men, one, day, at one ſhilling |. 


each - oO 2 0 
Ranking ditto, two men one day, 
at one ſhilling each © - © 2 0 
Planting ditto with two thou- 


ſand plants, one day, at one 


ſhilling and ſix-pence each o 3 0 


Six women to take up two thou- 
ſand ditto, at fix 8 each, 
one day — 0 © © 
Hoeing the firſt 9 five | 
times - „„ <Q 3M 


Covering ditto in antumn the 


all year.” © = > o 6 © 


| Brought over | 8 17 8 


Hoeing ditto the ſecond ſummer 
three times - 0 9 0 
Covering ditto in autumn the ſe- 
cond year o 6 o 
Hoeing ditto the third ſummer 
twice - 0 46 


To be paid i in 1 Ben of tithe, at 
five GG per acre per an- 
num ac IU 5 By 0 

Diggingdittooutofthe ground * 0 0 


Tuo0otal expenee 13 12 2 
As I ales allow my people 

beer when they are about this 

buſineſs, 1 may 0 


_—_ 


= 


Which brin g5the whole expence 
to - - - 15182 


In the above account I have not rec- 
koned any thing for the plants; for 
though they coſt conſiderably at firſt, yet 
it is then done once for all, to any per- 
ſon who continues to propag ate madder, 
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he 8 8 1 | | » a vgs. 7 8. 
Produce of an acre of wadder $2 1% 6 
Expences ee 15 18 2 
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IF the buſineſaof 1 a ark deal of 


madder is uſed; and being of opinion 


that there are many uſeful diſeoveries 


now lying dormant, only for want of 
proper methods to bring them to light, 
I determined to try an experiment on 
madder ; accordingly T took twenty 
pounds of the green root, and having 
waſhed it clean from dirt and filth, I 
bruiſed it in a large iron mortar, juſt be- 
fore uſing, and with other ingredients I 


dyed half a pack of wool of a dark, full 


: drab: upon examiningmy colour, I found 


it full as good as though I had uſed four 
pounds of the beſt umbro madder, im- 
ported from Holland; fo that, according 
to this calculation, which i is founded on 


Ns EN k, | 
* 
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| experiment, five pounds of green mad- 
der. root are equal to one pound of dry 
manufactured madder; and as I have found 


this method to anſwer, I have continued 
to uſe the root in this condition ever 


ſince, and find it much the beſt and chea- 
eſt way; for the green root is bruiſed 


very eaſily in the mortar, and thereby 
| ſaves a great expence in 8 e 
ing, RC. | . 155 


Before I quit this ſubject, I 3 ad- 
viſe thoſe perſons who ate inclined to cul- 
tivate madder, to be very cautious in the 
choice of land for this purpoſe, for here- 
on their ſucceſs chiefly depends. Madder 
being a plant that draws a great deal of 
nouriſhment, . conſequently the richeſt 
and deepeſt lands are to be choſen. - 


If the Engliſh farmer ſhould be excited 
to ſo laudable an attempt to cultivate 
this uſeful commodity, he will-probably 
find the directions here laid down not on- 
ly uſeful, but neceſſary, as being the re- 
ſult of many years experience. | 


rr eren 
. 1 9 7 


Dr, 
. 
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* 
" 
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Ts FOE green DR cover 


| £ it over with ſand, or dry earth, till you 
haue occaſion to uſe it. And T have rea- 
ſion to believe it might be ſecured in this 
ate for many years 1885 irqury)'ot on | 


« ay earthen floor. 


7 


The above are experiments made 95 2 


ſenſible man; and as is he both a grower 


and conſumer of this plant, he muſt be a 


more able inftruRor in the culture of this 


uſeful commodity, than I can pretend to. 
I am ſo far convinced by ſelf- experience, 
that clay-ground is not good for madder, 


becauſe its conſolidated cloſe nature con- 
| fines-the water about the root of the 


plantin winter, and chills or rots it ; and 


in fummer it will bake and bind it fo faſt 


that it cannot ſpread or grow; neither 
is light, hot ſand good for it, becauſe by 
its open, porous, looſe nature, the ſun 


quick ly exhales the moiſture from about 


the root of the plant, ſo conſequently 
robs it of the ſupply of its life, or at leaſt 
reduces it to a — ur condition. 
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A deep, black, loamy hazel earth is the Es. 
beſt of all others; and a maiden-ſoil. is hn 
better than old tilled land: the ſod bßß | 
trench=ploughing' muſt be turned to tlje 2 
bottom of the, furrow, about two feet Eg: 
deep, and there it rots, and becomes a 
maſs of manure to nouriſh and feed the 
tap-root ; and the nature of this plant is 
ſuch that the deeper the tap-root goes, 
the greater and better top it will pro- 
duce: in ſhort, there are few towns in 
England, Scotland or. Ireland, but what 
have ſpots of land, belonging to them, 
ſuitable for this plant, and might be cul- 
tivated to great adyantage to the farmer, 
dyer, and to the public in general, by 
keeping a great deal of money at home, 
which annually goes abroad for this com- | 
OP" | 
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n 3 on . 
and the different ſtate of the | 
. Engliſh and Triſh farmer, | BS, 
&c. & . 


* 8 this . is chiefly Sk for. 
my Iriſh: readers, the Engliſh may 
A if they pleaſe, © a 
My long acquaintance. 1 and fone 
quent travels through Ireland, have given 
me a knowledge of the lands, inhabi- 


tants, and conflitutiog. of the kingfom. 
in general. 


Lens own my ſurprize was great, at 
my firſt journey into the country, to ſee. 
about three fourths of the inhabitants 
living in little huts or cabins, built of 
{ods and covered with ruſhes, flax-ſhoyes, 
or the like, not ſufficient to keep out a 
ſhower of rain, and that a man can ſcarce» 


. 
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ly ſand ſtraight in; yet they are perhaps 
inhabited by eight or ten men, women 
and children, half naked, and whoſe chief 
ſuppott of life is potatoes and butter- 
milk ; their bedding nothing but ſtraw 
or riſes; and this ſometimes i in a * 
manner. 


No wonder then that a ſcene like this 
ſhould ſhock an Engliſhman, who had 
not before ſeen even the brute creation, 
live and lie worſe, ; 

The high roads alſo are ſtocked with * 
beggars, whoſe cant-prayers and cries are | 
enough to ſhock the frame, and grate the 
ears of thoſe who have in them any fel-- 
nnn | 


Indeed I have read of ſuch unhappy 
wretchednefs ſubſiſting amongſt the ſa- 


vages or Hottentotes, but did not Oo 
ko ___ it lo near home, - 


Such an ene ſcene amongſt my 
brother-chtiſtians, naturally led me more 
Dd a 


ji 

4252 A NEW SVS TE * 

| minutely to pry into the evmitieree; or. 
trade of the kingdom, in order to find: 
out the ſource of their wretchedneſs, and 
found they were rather to be pitied than 
condemned, as the ſcarcity of work may 
be conſidered as a real misfortune both to 


them and the kingdom in general. The 
Seth however, feel it moſt enn, 


The above gehn of the Iriſh bend 
is too truly their unhappy. caſe: and al- 
though the gentlemen of Ireland (whoſe 
benevolence and charitable diſpoſition is 
unqueſtionable) labour. indefatigably to 
cure thele grievances by giving premiums,” 
building large poor-houſes, &c. &c yet 
with humble ſubmiſſion, I apprehend 
the malady is every day growing worſe; 
and it is to be feared, will continue till 
ſome method is taken to put a ſtop to 
W nn ſtock- fares, - 


| Theſe are the chief and real pere taths 
riches, proſperity, improvement, induf- 
try, good morals, regularity, cloathing, 
and feeding; of the poor of Ireland. _—_ 
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I haye travelled thoduai>ebe linden 
many times within theſe twenty years, 
and particularly within the laſt two or 
three years, have been very minute in my 
obſci vat ions; and it appears to me as 
elear a», the noon- day, that theſe large 
oyer- grown .grazing, or ſtock - farms, - 
ver were, are, and will be the ruin of Ire- 
land, or in ſhort any other country, 
where they get footing, and I am ſorry 
to lay England is e too much into 
then. 14thire 41 PF, 
They are a ſtagnation to trade and im · 
provem-nt , for what improvement do 
three or four thouſand bullocks (which 
occupy more acres of land) create or re- 
quire. In ſhort they in a manner lay 
waſte a country, as four or five families 
are ſufficient, to take care of this tract of 
land, and number of cattle. ; 


It is a known truth, that the riches of 
every country depend upon the laboure 
ing part of its inhabitants, 
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On theſe every branch depends that is 
2 for the uſe of may, wh | | 


0 in ſuch e 8 W 
are deprived of all manner of means to 
be uſeful either to themſelves or the pub- 

lie they muſt either ſtarve ot turn out 
to begor hal, or pertaps both, {GK 


Ibis is too truly the ſtate 4 
which I am ſorry for, as it muſt affect e- 
very individual in one reſpect or other: 
and the very graziers themſelves ate not 

making the beſt uſe either of their land 
or time; they only live from hand to 


lt i true, they live well, and drink 
punch and clatet, but few of them 


(though they hold from five hundred s 


tive thouſand acres) can portion five or . 
fix children with a thouſand pounds as 
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Then i not this a ſhame,” that's * | 
ſhall take up ſuch a tract of country, to 
ſo little utility for his family, or the 


* 
9 IS. - 

. "Y ® 921 - 

: 8 „ 0 
| : j ; . 

” 8 * 89 
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In ſhort he has nothing to plead in his 
behalf, but that he gets his living in an 
indolent eaſy manner, for ſays he, corn is 
troublefome; and if you tell him how 
well the Engliſh farmers live by it, he a- 
gan anfwers, that they have free expor- 
tation, better markets, &c. a cock and a 
"0 _— he knows — rr 


Likewiſe „ſays he, land in Bases 
dear to pay rent by corn; mere deluſions 
and phantoms, to fright and keep him 
from purſuing his own intereſt ; but I 
aſſure him theſe arguments are falſely 
AER : 


C man n and prove that he 
can make ten pounds an acre by grazing ; 
and will not land worth twenty ſhillings 


rr ̃ rern — 
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an acre by proper tillage, bang ten bar 


rels or forty buſhels of wheat worth ten 


: 


| pounds? ir bo p 24; ts 10 eilt | 
: | | 


” * * To. 44 1 4 f 
. Soy 7 5 888 #311214; "F351 


o | 0% 


Note, a an | Triſh acre is one third delle 


| than an OR one. | 


, 
N 24 Ny , 14 
{Þþ "2 3 14.8 — 


"Bot 5 we "make a compari on: betete 


the loweſt crop: in value (which is oats) 


we ſhall find it will have the advantage 
of grazing above two to one. As for in- 
ſtance, how common is it for a grazier in 


Ireland to let his land in corn-acres for 
N three or four years together, the firſt for 


graſs- potatoes at five pounds an acre, and 


for two or three crops following, at three 


pounds an acre for oats, and this is to a 
poor man who as both ploughing, ſeed, 
and labour to find, and his _— to 


maintain out of that acre? 


Then certainly ſuch an acre muſt 
make fix or ſeven PAY at e 
1 _ 33: 6 "oy 2 5 

ws Set. on n graſs 8 without 7 in pron ſame 


method as have pointed out in the foregoing part 
of this work, that the Iriſh ſet 3 


of 


| pay all erpences, and in his fa- 


If Gs it muſt make more to the farmer 
who has teams or carriages, &e without 

hiring : but here again he is pleading in- 
dolence; for, ſays he, it is eaſier to count 


three pounds in caſh, than to manage an 


acre of oats. 


Now ſuppoſe he fits down with the 
worſt. hand he can make of his land, 
namely, the three pounds an acre ; yet 
it is double what he could make by gra- 
zing, for the grazier thinks himſelf well 
off, it he can make thirty ſhillings an 
acre throughout his farm. 


There is no ſophiſtry in this; it is all 


plain and clear to a weak underſtanding, 
that corn is the greateſt profit. 


Further, the Iriſh farmer is miſtaken, 
when he ſays or argues, that the bounty 
for exportaion gives the balance i in fayous 
of the Engliſh farmer, 

Vol UL Ee 
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How can this be? is not every commo- 
di'y worth what it will bring? does not 
the corn- factor find out the higheſt mar- 
ket to ſend his cargo to? and does he not 
alſo find out the loweſt market to lay in 


his cargo? and if he buy it in England, 


muſt not that be the loweſt market? and 


if he brings it to Ireland, is not * the 


W market? 


If this reaſoning will not ſtand ab a 
merchant could not trade; for the boun- 
ty-money will not pay the expence and 
freight, let alone profit and hazard. 


But, ſuppoſe there was a great advan- 


tage in it, the farmer gets it not; he ſells 


it at the loweſt market, as there are ſeye- 
ral traders to get a living by it after it 
parts from him, ſuch as the merchant, 


mariner, broker, &c. 


Therefore it is plain his corn is going 
to a higher market; and if that be Ire- 


land, certainly the Iriſh farmers have the 
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profit of all theſe branches, becauſe he is 
at home in the higheſt market, where all 
thoſe have a . to get by trading 
thereto. 


Indeed, if Ireland was to raiſe more 
corn than ſhe could conſume, ſo as to re- 


duce her market lower than any other, 


then ſne might cry out for a foreign trade 
with authority. 


But however, this is not the caſe; for l 


have known Ireland for more than twen- 
ty years, and always found her markets 
higher, by ten or fifteen per cent. than 
in the corn countries of England. I do 
not mean Liverpool; for there corn ge- 
nerally bears the ſame price as in Dublig, 
as it is as eaſy to import corn from the in- 
terior parts of England to Dublin, as to 
Liverpool; for Lancaſhire and Cheſhire 
are no corn-countries, their produce be- 
ing chiefly cheeſe. 


Now, we ſee by the above, that the 
Iriſh farmer has a great adyantage oyer 
E e 2 
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the Englih both in point of market and 


rent. 


* 


For by the niceſt calculation I can 
make, I find the lands of Ireland are 
cheaper or lower than in England, conſi- 


dering their goodneſs and meaſure For 
ſuppoſe the beſt and ſmootheſt land in 
Ireland be upon a par, at twenty ſhil- 
lings an acre Iriſh meaſure; by the ſame 


rule, the beſt lands in England will only 


be at about twelve —— an acre 8 
liſh meaſure. ; 


Beſides the taxes in England are high- 
er, and labour nearly double the price: 


— 


Now perhaps my Iriſh readers may 
think I talk like a traveller, when I tell 
them that an Engliſh farmer who never 
farmed more than one hundred a-year, 
ſhall expend twice as much meat in his 
houſe, and ſave more money (in a general 


way of ſpeaking) than an Iriſh gtazier 


that pays from 1000 to 15201. a year 
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rent, Nay, i in ſhort 1 know ſeyeral fif= 
ty pounds a- year farmers that are worth 
more ready money than ſome Iriſh gra- 


zicrs of two or three thouſand a year 
rent. This I believe will be aſſented to 


by any gentleman t that N the os 
A 7H; 


Then certainly the Iriſh 8 ill 


neyer pretend to ſay that grazing is able 


to pay the higheſt rent, or make the moſt 
money ii in any mg ry * | 


But however, chat he may be the more 


clearly convinced, let him caſt his eye 


over the different tables in this She pl to 
ſee his folly, — 


He will likewiſe ſee that the 8 
mer will not diſpleniſh himfelf or the 
country from cattle, becauſe he can breed 


and feed as many as will keep up a proper 


ſtock. 


Neatly the fame compariſons may be 


made between one part of England and 


— a - 
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drnotiver; for really it is a very vnking ma- 
lady, and muſt concern and trouble any 
one who knows the conſtitution of his 
- own country, toi ſce farm” laid to farm, 
and put into the hands of a grazier, who 
ſtocks it with bullocks and ſheep, and 
turns out a great many ſmall farmers, ho 
uſed to maintain a large family, to work 


laboring work or arve. - 


eee eee 
CHAP: iv.” 


on Flax. 


HE RE are ſeveral denominations 
of flax, « as follows: 


1. White flax. 

2. Seed flax, in imitation of white. 

3. Black, or bunch- rate, in imitation of 
blo, or black Dutch. 


4. Dew rate flax. 


Theſe require each a differ ent manage» 


35 | 1 2 | | A 9 
or HUSBANDRY. ay + Þ 
ment, therefore I ſhall treat of them . 
ſeparately, except what relates to land 


or ſowing, which will be ſet forth in this 
chapter. | ik 


Though flax is a nice crop to bring to 
the hackle in full perfection, yet as to 
the growing part, there is nothing more 
caſy; and as the climate and lands of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, are real- 
ly very good for this crop, together with 
the high price that flax and ſeed bears, 
and the great encouragement given by 
the government to the Honourable Li- 
nen-boards of Ireland and Scotland, will 
I hope, with the aſſiſtance of the follow - 
ing hints, make this branch flouriſh in 
theſe two kingdoms. 


Indeed, it muſt be allowed, that the 
linen- branch in Ireland (take it from the · 
hackle to the bleach- yard) has arrived to 
a height almoſt to rival any other nation, 
thanks be to the worthy, honourable, . 
and indefatigable gentlemen in truſt 
thereof, 
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underſtood one half of it; for it is al- 


what he gathers from this and that hear- 


But as to the raiſing flax and ſeed, we 
may juſtly pronounce Ireland to be in her 
infancy, inſomuch that ſhe runs counter, 
in every part that ſhould make for 1 
ſo valuable a branch. 5 


8 ſhes is. peter to be e pitied 
3 blamed, as ſhe has always been kept 
in the dark, not having either perſonal, 
or eyen theoretical leſſons to go by. It 
is as clear as the noon- day, that no author 
has ever treated on this ſubject that really 


moſt impoſſible for any perſon above a 
common labourer to be a true judge 
thereof. 


— 


If this be the aſe, (as it —_ is) 
how is it poſſible for a gentleman-writer, 
bred up, perhaps, in London, or ſome 
other great town, to give thorough 
leſſons, himſelf knowing no more than 


_ tay? 
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On the other hand, this branch was 
never likely to tranſpire by perſonal leſ- 
ſons, as I doubt whether there be a man 
in Ireland, that really knows how to 
bring a ſtone of flax to its full perfection 
fit for the hackle. I have travelled all 
Ireland over, but never as yet ſaw. an in- 
ſtance of it. 


What can we ſay then, is not this a 
heavy clog upon the main wheel? Are 
not ue rowing on troubled waters, by 
fetching our materials from abroad, in a 
dear and hazardous manner? | 

Though I was brought up in the midſt 
of a flax country, where every farmer 
round me had, perhaps from five to 
twenty acres, and though I grew a great 
deal myſelf, and paid cloſe attention 
thereto, yet | found myſelf greatly deſi- 
cient, till I betook myſelf to the manual 
part thereof; and though I was as great 
a proficient as moſt of my neighbours, yet. 


- when I came to grow flax in other coun- 
Vol. III. F f | 
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thies, and make uſe of other waters, Ke. 
I fennd I had more experience to gain, 
| before I was thorough maſter of it, which 
| coſt me very yy as will n in the 
Natel e hs 


The thowogh kedwletgy is not W 


got without repeated experience, a cloſe 
and even laborious application. 


My experiments tell me; that old lay- 

land anſwers beſt for flax, as it is gene- 
rally free from weeds, and is leaſt ſubject 
to lodge, and alſo produces a finer and * 
thicker skin, likewiſe not fo apt to have 
cankered ruſty black ſpots in it; beſides, 
flax on ſuch land, is a good preparative 
for wheat, as it "Oy ever miſles 4 1 


good crop. 


All forts of follow or ſtubbles, provid» 
ed they be enriched with any kind: of 
manure, will bring flax; but as lay- land 
(for the above reaſons) is ſo much better, 
I would adviſe my reader to make it * 
* | TERS; 


- 


Avoid rating flax in limeſtone water. 


This piece of expercience I paid very dear 
for, though it never fell in my way but 
twice, namely in Ireland and Wales; in 
the firſt I had my choice of two ſorts of 
water, limeſtone and bog; the latter was 


inconvenient, but the limeſtone very. 
near, being a fine ſtanding _ under 2 


UA quarry. 


As 1 had never heard any thing againſt | 


ſuch water for flax, I had well nigh deter- 


mined with myſelf to water in it; but 


on ſecond thoughts, as I was not neceſſi- 
tated, I thought my flax too good to be 
riſqued by experiments; therefore I 
eſcaped wor that tines. 


In Wales, however, L had not the ſame 


good fortune, though I did not run into 


the trial deſignedly. 


Through my land run a ſmall rivulet, 
which traveried ſome low meadoy- fields; 


in two of theſe fields, I made in cach a 


F fs 
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quarry, out of which came a ſpring, 
which helped to feed this rivulet; one 
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flax-pit by the fide of the river, which I 


a, : 
At a ſmall diſtance was a limftone 


of the pits was oppoſite to the ſpring, 


and the other above it: ſo that I could 


turn the ſpring below both the pits into 


the rivuler; which I accordingly did. 


Thinking myſelf well provided with | 
water, into cach pit I put four acres of 
good flax, ſodded and tread ed as uſual; 


but ſome perſon (whether for miſchief 


or net, I cannot ſay) opened the dam that 
was oppoſite to one of the pits; thus they 
ſerved me three nights ſucceſſively. It 
had been ſeven days in the water when 
this happened, but ſcarce began to rate, 
as I tried it every day. | 


I immediately found the bad effe of 
the l:meſtone-water : upon which I took 
it out the tourth day after this happened, 
being in the pit only cle ven days q but 
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it was quite ſpoiled and rotten, except | 


ſome bits in the middle of a ſheaf, or in 


the corner of the pit where the lime - wa- x: 
ter had ſcarce reached; and this was green 
and nothing better for going into the pit. 
In ſhort, it was ſpoiled to ſuch a degree 
that I never made uſe * a | handful 


of it. 


The flax in the other pit that eſcaped 


the lime-water, lay there five weeks, and 


got. no more than a ſufficient rate, and 


was ſo good, that I fold ſome of it for 


ſixty four ſhillings a hundred weight in 


the rough. 


The long time that this lay in the wa- 
ter, ſhews what difference there is in wa- 
ter: for I had ſome water in the ſame 
land that watered flax well in twelye 


days; and 1 have had water in ot oe. 


countries, that has rated flax well in fix 
days. 


My experience of deep water coſt me 


yet dearcr, as L loſt upwards of two hun- 


— — 
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dred pounds worth by it in one year, for 
* OT was very large. 


| This was in Cheſhire, het: marle- 
| pits are very plenty, and ſome of them 
| OE large and deep. 0 W 


1 . wow that flax never rated 
_ kindly in deep water, but never ſo fatally 
experienced it as here. The ſurface is 
. warmed by the tun, which will tet the 
upper part of the flax a rating two or 
three days before that which lies four or 
five feet Os. 


This i is one great reaſon, why it is ſo 
neceſſary to tread the flax in the pit, in 
order to mix the water, that it may rate 
even, or in all puts alike. | 


The water in theſe ie i in Che- 
ſhire is very good for rating flax or hemp 
in, where they are of a moderate depth, 

+ * - but they are often from fix to fifteen feet 


I By a miſtake in a direction, I had ſe- 
venteen large waggon-loads of choice 


good flax put into one of theſe large pits; | 


the conſequence of which was, that I in 
a manner loſt the whole. But indeed 
this was not the only rime 1 2 1 
deep water. 

It is much the ſafeſt way to make pits 
to a proper ſize, if there be none * 
chance that are luitable. | 


In Lincolnſhire, it is very common n for 
labouring men to dig pits on the com- 


mons, and let them to farmers at ſo much, 
a year, for rating flax in; not but the far- 
mers have the ſame e e of making 
pits, but they may buy them from a poor 
man cheaper, as he makes them at ſhare 
times when he has no other work. | 

It is common for a poor man to ſell a 
pit that will hold ſeven or eight acres of 
flax, for three half-crowns, and ſo in pro- 
portion. 


Directions for oa karton 
ing, ſowing, pulling, watering, 
 grafling, and full management 
of white flax till brought to. the 
hackle. 


, 


HE ground for flax being fixed up- 
on, you muſt begin to plough about 
firſt of March, with a furrow of about 
nine inches broad, and between four and 
five thick. Take care that all the land 
be clear cut and turned, and that it lie 
fat and even, with the graſs-ſide down- 
wards. If the ground be ſtony, or the 
ploughman bad, men with ſpades muſt 


follow the plough to turn what it 
miſſes. 


By the middle of March the plough- 
ing muſt be finiſhed; and it muſt then 
be well harrowed to mit plenty of mold, 
and to ſcratch the roots of the grafs, in 


1 
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order to kill and ſet them a-rotting. By 
this they will become a rich manure for 
any other crop that may follow. When 
thus harrowed, gather alf the ſods and 
ones, and throw them into the furrows. 


When this is done, fow the feed at the 
rate of eight pecks to an * acre, 


Lady-day, or as near it as the veithkr 

will. permit, is the beſt ſcaſon for ſowing 
flax-ſeed When ſown; turn the harrow - 
the wrong end foremoſt, and run the | 


* over once in a , 


When the ſhed has been about a month 
ſown, roll it, and in about a fortnight 
more weed it; but if it be lay-land, there 


will not be many weeds: however, it 
muſt be gone over, and none left in, 


as they are very pernicious enemies to 
Being well cleared from weeds, the 
buſineſs is over till pulling-time, except 


it be a very ſtrong crop, and a rainy ſca- 


ſon: in this caſe i it will lie down or lodge, 
Vol. III. 1 8 
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and not ſced well, but be apt to Hoilbe- 
fore it is ready to * 13 A 


: - The only belp-apainſt this is to ſend 

two men, one at each fide of the ridge, 
with turning rods, about the ſize of rake- 
ſhafts; they muſt put the rods under the 
top of the __ mn. it Ps and _— 
over. 


This is not very expenſive, and will 
prevent it from milde wing, and other- 
wiſe greatly help it, till it be ready for 
pulling, which muſt be as early as poſſi - 
ble: for this ſort, above all others, muſt 
be made into white flax, though indeed 
it will never be ſo good as that which 
ſtands upright, as it will not ſeed well; 
and the ſhove being ſoft, is apt to flat in 
the working, and not part freely from 
the harl: the skin of ſuch flax always is 
thin and tender. 


T his ſort generally grows on rich land, 
or under hedges in a warm ſituation, 
which draws it up tall and weak. This 
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makes it neceſſary to divide your crop 
into white and ſeed flax, as almoſt in e- 
yery field there is a variation, which may 
be laid out for both ſorts, in a profitable 


manner, provided it be done with Judg- 
ment, and nightly timed. 


As there are ſeveral ſorts of flax that 
may be made, and that every ſort re- 
quires a different management, I will firſt 
conduct my reader through the manage- 
ment of the white flax, from the pulling 
to the „ 


Your crop proper for white - flax being 
fixed upon, it it anſwers the following 
. it is ready to pull, viz. 


Wo 1 the ſeed be perſected in ſhape, but 

not half ripe; if the leaves begin to wi= / 

ther and fall off, about one third of the 

ſtalk from the bottom upwards; if the 

ſtalk turn a pale yellow; if the buttons 

or boles vill ſtrip, each ſeparately, and 5 
take them with a ſtring of flax to 8 
root without breaking. 


Gg 2 


% 
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The laſt experiment holding good, 1s 
a ſure ſign that nature has done her work 
by giving the flax a good skin, and that 
it continues all the way up to the top of 
the ſtalk; tor ſometimes it does not get 
ſo high. If theſe remarks concur, your 


crop is ready to "ED you ——— to 
work, 


” 
= . 
2.36 


Make your ſheaves to the ſie that a 
band of about eighteen inches long will 
reach round cach. Make the bands ef 
the ſmallundergrowth of flax and weeds, 
in order to ſave the good flax, as the Wa- 
ter renders it of litt le uſe it it, be knotted 
when rating. Be mindfal in pulling, that 
you do not place your hands too low 
down, 10 as to pull up any 'weeds, or un- 
dergrowth of flex, which will ſpoil the 
good both in watering and working. The 
ſmalleſt part oſ the flax is cloſe under the 
boles; this is the place to take hold of 
for pulling. 


Your hand bcing thus placed, what 0 
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does not reach ſo high as to be taken hold 
of, is of no uſe; leave it on the ground, - 
rather than ſpoil the good with it. A 
much as is pulled one day, muſt be put 
into the water the next; for if it be too 

much dried or withered, the nn, 
„ 


The water moſt proper for rating flax 
is that of the ſofteſt nature; bog-water 
is good, and ſo is that of a clay or merle 
bottom. But above all, take care the 
water does not come through or from 
limeſtone quarries. | 


You ſhould make choice of no larger a 
pit than what -will barely contain 'your 
flax; for the leſſer the quantity of water, 
the better it will rate. The pit ſhould 
mot exceed three feet and an half deep, 
and about fi fteen broad; the length to 
be proportioned according to the quantity 
you have to put therein. 


It is further adviſeable, to have three or 
four partitions acroſs your pit by the 
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way of dams, (which partitions are eafily. 
left when the pit is making) and theſe. 
will prevent the communication of td 
exceſs of water. 3 6 | 


When you begin to put the flax into 
the water, lay the firſt row acroſs the end 
of the pit, with the,root-end uppermoſt; 
but lay all the reſt with the ſeed· end up- 
permoſt, and let no part of the flax but 
the ſeed-end be ſcen; for before it is 


preſſed down, it will ſtand almoſt = 


right 1 in the pit. 


If one ceſs or row be not ſufficient to 
fill the pit, lay on another and another; 
but the water ought to be no deeper than 
that three rous at the moſt will fill it. It 
muſt be filled to ſuch a firmneſs, that a 


man may walk all over it with his — 


on without vg wet. 


Being thus in the pit, begin at the 
place you left off laying the laſt row, to 


ſod it. Lay the ſods cloſe to each other 


with the graſs. fide downwards, ſo .that 
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the leaſt bit of the flax may not be ſeen. 
The ſods muſt be cut thin, not-above 
two feet long, and one broed; and they 
ought to be ready at the pit's fide before 
your flax is pulled. | 


- Your flax being thus ſodded, you 
| ſhould tread it ſoas to fetch water above 
all the ſods. But if it be ſunk fo ſtiff, 
that the treading of one man can't get 
water over the ſods, let three or four ſtand 

, or one man _ another on 
* ao 


This often 3 to be wanted, par- 
ticularly when the flax begins to work 
and ſwell in the pit, as it will do two or 
three days after it is put in. 


I never had flax better watered than 


when it took a great weight in tread - 


ing. I often trod it with an horſe, 
and when he diſordered the ſods, 1 
always took care to 1 them right a= 


gain. 
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Tr meft be trod three times a-day, 
namely, morning, noon, and night: the 
more it is trod, the better it is, 28 it 
mixes the warm ſurface with the eolder 


bottom- water, which makes it work like 
ve ale in a guile-fat, which works the 


_ the tener i oy Rirred or trod. 


This may ſeeks an odd W ts 
thoſe that do not underſtand it; however, 
ic is fact, for it wilt froth and work up 
ſurprizingly in the time of its rating, and 
particularly juſt after treading. Let no 
water in, or out of the pit, while the flax 
i; in it, as the current of the water would 


chafe or ſpoil the skin of the flax, ny 


it is in the pulpy {aft tate, 


Neo certain time can be fixed that it 


will take in the water; eireumſtanees in 


this caſe differ, reſpecting the heat or 
coldnefs of the weather, the ſoſtneſs or 
hardneſs of the water, or the goodneſ or 


badneſs of the flax; for good flax wil 
' take more rating than bad. 8 
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 T ſometimes have had flax as well 
rated in fix davs, as at other times in 
a month; o much. do circumſtances 
differ; * the poorer the ſubſtance or 
the body of flax is, the ſooner it will rot, 
ſo conloquently will take leis time in the 
n.. 


Tue following tokens for the welt 


rativg of flax are to be oblerved. 
As FO as it is put into the pit, it © be 
gins to ſwell, and ſo continues till it is at 
the height of working; and after this, 
it falls till the water comes over the 
ſods. 


When it has been about five days in 
the pit, take out a ſheaf, and try if it be 
very lippy, and if the ſtalks break and 
ſtart out of the skin when doubled, and 
if the skin peel freely trom the ſtalk, alſo 
if the ſeed or boles ſh: ke off with' tree= 
dom: theie are all ſigns of its being duly 
rated; but the ſafeſt way is to take a 

Vol. III. H h 
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piece out every day, and dry it on a buſh; 


when dry, break and ſcutch a handful: 
and then if the ſtalk break and part "ag 
ly from the skin, it is a ſure ſign of its 
being ſufficiently rated. All theie tokens 
will aſſiſt you in this material point of 
rating. | 4 


Your flax being thus rated, take it out 
of the pit, and let it d:ip a day on the 
pit's ſide, Be careful that it be laid 
ſtraight in pulling it out of the water 
for the doubling of it when wet, will 
chafe and damage the flax. 


When it is drained, carry it to the 
ground for ſpreading. Caſt thc ſheaves 
at about the diſtance of two yards from 
each other; andin the caſting let care be 


taken that they do not fall on the ends 


in a break- neck manner. 


Let the ſpreaders begin at one ſide of 
the field, and lay the firſt row ſtraight, or 
it will diſorder the whole, Spread it thin 


0 { 
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and even without lumps, or croſſing, and 
with all the heads one way. 


ff 


The beft land for ſpreading it on is 
meadow, lately mowed, or for want of 

this, a paſture-field clear of thiſtles, 

docks, &c. which would keep the flax 

from the ground, and give the wind an 
opportunity to blow it away and ravel, 
whereby it would be rendered of little 

we” 


Bog might do for ſpreading on, but 
the forementioned grounds are prefer- 
able; moreover, it ſerves to fertilize the 
ſoil, by the oily ſlimy ſubſtance being 
waſhed from the ſtalks by the rains. 


When the flax is thus ſpread, let it 
lie about eight or ten days, till you ob- 
ſerve the skin to riſe from the ſtalks at 
the top-branches, where it is crooked, or 
has a bend; in theſe places the flax will 
riſe from the ſtalks, and almoſt reſemble 
fiddle-ſticks, by the hair being ſtretched 
along it: when this comes to paſs, take 
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care to turn it with turning- rods prepared 


for that pur poſe, about the ſize of a rake- 
ſhafr, running them under the top- end of 
the flax, and turning it over, leaving it 
in the fame polition as before, thin, 
ſtraight, and clear of lumps. 


A acpd a will turn two or they 


ee n a day, It is not to lie as long 


after turning as it did before; but, how- 
ever, it is neceſſaty to get ſome dews or 
rain on the upper port, in order to give 
It an even colour on both fides before i it 
is taken up. 


Sometimes it happens, when the flax 
is taken too toon out of the pit, that it 
muſt be turned two or three times on the 
griis, in order to bring it to a right con- 
ſittence for working, 

T:ke particular care that the worms 
do rot damage the flix, by drawing it in- 
to the ground and chafing it; which 
ſomet mes happens, particularly in ſpring» 
rates, and white the: ground. is bare of 


- 
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graſs. I have ſcen great damage done in 
one night by the worms in this caſe. 


When you find your flax anſwer to 
the above deſcription, of riſing from the 
ſtalks like fiddle-ſticks, in crooked pla- 
ces, &c. it is well watered and graſſed. 
Take it then into the barn for breaking 
and ſwingling. 3 


But before I go any farther, let me 
caution my brother-farmer to be particu- 
larly careful, through all operations, to 
keep his flax ftraight and even at the 
Toots, and the root-ends all one way; this 
being a very neceſſary precaution, in or- 
der to make it yield well to the hackle, 
work eaſy, and ſell well, &c. Kc. 


As I have now done with the white 
flax till the breaking and ſwingling, T 1 
ſhall dri p it for the preſent, and proceed 
to the ſeed flax in imitation of white. 


On Seed- flax. | 


HERE are ſeveral reaſons to be 
| given, why the ſced-flax has not a 
right. to be ſo good as white flax, or ſuch 
as is watered with the ſeed on. * 


; Firſt, we are to conſider that flax-ſeed 
is of an oily nature, and that this ſub- 
ſtance is conveyed through the skin, or 
baſt (as it is called by ſome) up to the 
ſeed; and when it is on its journey, as it 
were diſperſed through the length of the 
ſtal k, it is pulled for white flax, by which 
it is topped of ci:culation, and the oil in 
the skin remains there, inſtead of reach- 
ing to the ſccd. | 
The intent of watering or rating flax, 
is to rot the ſtalk, in oider to make it 
part freely from the skin, when dreſſed: 
as allo to ſoften, purge, and cleanſe, or 
diſcharge any unkiad harſh matter from 


it; but the oil being ſo ſtagnated, pre- 
ſerves the flax from rotting in any reaſons 
able time, not letting the water have the 
power over it, as it has over a poor ſub- 
ſtance : were it poſſible to extract all the 
oily ſubſtance from the flax, it would be 
left as poor as the ſtalk where n it gro«s, 
conſequently wou d rot in the ſame time, 
and be rendered as uſclcſs. 


This confirms my opinion, that the 
leſs quantity of water the flax is rated in, 
the better, ſilk ier, and ſtronger it is made 
by the oily ſubſtance which is permitted 
to remain therein; for the beſt particles 
gather and cling to the ſtrongeſt body, 
(being the flax) which makes it weigh 
heavy, adds to the ſtrength, and makes 
it of a kind, loft, ſilky nature. 


I am confident, were 2 parcel of flax- 
ſeed thrown into one of theſe pits, for 
ſome conſiderable time before the flax 
was put in, ſo that it might have time to 
incorporate with the water, it wouldhaye 
a happy effect, and conſiderably add to 
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the goodneſs of the flax. I de not ay 
that it would be worth while to do this, 


further than by way of experiment and 
% OT 0 TORY 


T have thrown chaff, that has had ſome 
light feed amongft it, into a pit, and 
found it to de of ſervice. 5 


An old pit that has had flax watered 
in it ſeveral years, is far better than a 
neu- made pit; and one that has white 
flax with the ſeed on, watcred in it, is 
better than one that has ben uſed for 
bunch-rate, or flax that hus had the ſeed 
taken off, only-that it turns it a dark 
blue colour, which, by the bye, is bettet 
than a bad white. All this I have ſeen 
experienced by others, as well as myſelf. 


Now, ſeeing it is ſo abſolutely neceffary 
for the good of the flax to preſerve this 
oily kind nature in it, in order to keep it 
from rotting, and make it kind, ſoft, and 
filky, what a piece of abſurdity itis to 
drive it out by drying it over the fire, as 


— 
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_ 58. univerſally practiſed in Ireland? and 
indeed by ſome unskilful farmers, in 
England too, where they are ſtrangers to 
the true method. 


In ſhort, it is rendered harſh and brit- 
tle, ſo that it loſes conſiderably in its real 


weight and goodneſs, and. rh: loſes 


in its value. | 

In order to be convinced of this, weigh 
as many ſheaves as will (when broken 
and ſwingled) make two ſtone; one half 
of which dry over the fire, the other half 
dreis without; and it will be found that 
when both are dreſſed, the difference in 
weight will be from a pound and a half 
to two pounds; a great loſs in fo imall ; 2 
an of flax. 


6 Thecxpcriencod flax-farmers are ſo ſen- 
ſible ot the real evils that attend drying 
it, that they will not ſuffer theirs even to 
ye dried in the ſun. It is true, wher it BS 


is taken up off the grafs, it is dry, _ 
Vol III. Ii 
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indeed ſame chuſe to take it 1 0 
W when * dew | is W 


No one hay is not neceflitatad 2 


fer to dreſs any flax, till it gets a ſweat in 
the mow or ſtack, which adds to its ſaft 
filky nature, as well as weight; and after 
this ſweat, it is never tulbered to * * | 
above) dried in any caſee. | 


But then we are to conſider that the 
Bngliſh flax ⸗ſarmers are true judges in 
rating their flax; which if not done pre- 
perly, it is hard to be dreſſed well, even 
with ſue, and much more without. 


There are alſo other kinds of tools to 
break and ſwiogle it with than any in 
Ireland. The quantities that are raiſad 
in ſome parts of England and Holland, 
could ve ver be manufactured in ſuch a 
paltry manner: were fire of no real dan 
mage to it, it would add fo, much trouble 
and expence of drying, &a, to a faumer's 
other buſineſs, that it could never be 
duly N to. 


* 
— 
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One acre managed in the Triſh manner, 
would give as much trouble as an, hun- 
dred would in the right method; for 
when it is once in the barn, it is ſcarce of 
as much' trouble as corn, having no more 
to do than to agree with men to work it; 
and this is moſtly a ſet price, except it 
miſſes of a good rate, (which may ſome- 
times, though rarcly happen) or if the 


flax be very ſhort; in this caſe there is a 


conſideration of a higher price. The 
common rate for dreſſing white flax, is 
fourteen pence 4 ſtone, for breaking and 


ſwingling; and fixteen pence for ſeed or - 


bunch-rate. 


High or low wages vary according to 


the cleverneſs of the workman, from the 
difference of a ſhilling to three in a day; 
for there are ſeveral degrees of workmen: 
a good workman is as well known thro' 
the flax- countries of England and Hol- 
land, as a juſtice of peace or a ſheriff in 
an Iriſh county. 


It is neceſſary . 2 farmer W. oper 
i 2 
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his ſ Wn 9 to ſ-e that yy 
make no waſte; as alſo, that they dreſs it 
clean, for on this his ſucceſs and le! in 
the e depends. ai 

Some | ks will make the ſame 
flax fell higher than others by lix pence 
or eight pence a ſtone, and all the flax- 
buyers know the good workmen by the 
lapping or making op of the : Max.” | 


| A 3 wor kman is ſeldom — if 
he does not learn when young. It is far 
eaſier to make a good hackler than a good 
{wingler, though the former is a trade 
of apprenticeſhip, and the latter is not. 


The ſwingler generally has 4 pair of 
ſcales by him, and weighs the flax as he 
dteſſes it, then takes it in to his maſter, 
who ſeldom weighs it, till he gets two 
or three packs together, to take to the 
market. 


A great deal depends on giving flax a 
| good even colour for fetching a goòd price 
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in the market. Let the colour be what 

it will, it ought to be of one ſort; not 
to be ſtriped or ſpotted with black and 
white, or green and white, grey and blue, 
or green and yy * i Abr 


, 7 7 3 e 
* ' 2790 


The eee of * mixed colouts 


is got be fore it goes into the water, patti- 
cularly if it be ſeed- flax of any kind ; for 
the prevention ot which, I ordered ſeed- 
flax, in imitation of white, to be ſtacked 
with the ſced-· end outwarcs; this prevents 
the outſides of the ſheaves from being 
weather-beaten, which will turn them 


black or grey, ſo that it will always be of 
a quite different colour from the inſide of 


the ſhcaf; but the ſced being out wards, 
can take no damage, but will ripen © or 
dry, the faſter for it. T 
If the bunch-rate flax get a mixed co- 
lour, it is for want of ſpreading even and 


clear of lumps after the pullers. The lame | 


evil the dew-rate is ſubject to, if not pro- 


perly ſpread: but it may iu to wie 
flax two or three ways. 
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- Firſt, when it is pulled, if it ſtand tos 
long to dry before it is n 977 


* Secondly, if it ate well me clok 


covered in the pit with ſods, and duly 


1316 F144 9 2 8 An 
Thirdly, if it be not ſpread even and 
2 of lumps in the time * ne | 
Libs ; 
All theſe cautions — ought to 
* armed with, if he means to bring this 
valuable bradch to its full . 7 
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The ls, watering, 400 ma- 


nagement of ſeed- flax in imita- 
n of white. 4 01 


HE ſeed-flax muſt ſtand * titres 
1 weeks longer than the white. It 
will ſhew itſ{clf to be ripe by the leaves 
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fading and falling off, and the boles turn- 
ing brown ; but beware of letting it ſtand 
till the ſeed in the hole turns brown ; for- 
if you do. the ſeed will be nothing bet- 

ter, and the flax a great deal worſe. - It 
is a great make © to let the ſeed-flax be 


ore 1 


| Obſerve: the ins dien in pulling 
the ſeed- Hax as for white, (only make 
the ſheaves a little larger); ſet them up 
iu a propping manner, three leaning to 
each other. lo three ox four days after, 
if the weather permits, make them into 
ſmall field- ſtacks, no larger than you can 
reach ma getting upon Wen. oy” 


Make them like 3 only with 
this difference, that the ſeed-cnds muſt 
be outwards, in order to dry the ſooner, 
and keep! the ſtalks from _ weather 
beaten. | | 


Thus 4 them ſtand ons 2 * 
and then make them over again, by 
which means the top of the Rack will 


become the bottom. Lay a little weeds, | 
or the ander-growth of flax on the top 


of the ſtack, in order to make it caſt the 
rain, an keep the Upper ſhcaves . 5 


9m and weather. "9574 © et dals 1 


1 1 
75 4 
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would ſpoil a great parcel, in the beauty 


of its colour „for let the colout be of 
what ſort it will, it ought to be even, ot 
elſe it will not bleach even when in 
cloth, which is impoſſible to accompliſh: 
without great care vr 2a it goes into the 


water: 


; * 


Let the Rack and, after it 5 turned, 
about ten days; after which take it into 
the barn, and ripple the ſed off with 
he ee 25 


4 


Being thus rippled, tie it up in Final 


| ſheaves, and water it in the ſame manner 


as directed for white flax; alſo obſerve 
the ſame directions to know when it is 


rightly rated and graſſed; in ſhort, rate 
it in every caſe as directed for white flax 
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As to the ſeed, it may lie in the chaff. 
or bolcs all winter, till it is wanted i in 
ſpring; at which time riddle it firſt thro?. 
a wide riddle, in order to take out all 
the long * * Ke. 


This 4 * it to tho mill, * ſhell 3 
it as you would oats. This is a ready way 
of taking the ſeed out without waſtez 
and on the ſhclling, it may be winged | 
at the mill, without the trouble of taking 
the dirt back. We | 
I ſhall ſpare myſelf the trouble of gi- 
ving any directions about winnowing, as 
moſt people are perfect in that art; as it 
is win in the ſame manner as corn, Giving 
only as to the ſieves, which muſt be 
ſuited to the ſize of the ſeed. 


And now, gentle reader, pleaſe to ac- ; 
company me, once more, to the field of 
pulling, and I will ſhew you another, and 4 
a more general way of raiſing ſced-flax, 


which is in imitation of black or blo on 


Vor. III. K k 
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Dutch: bur in truth, 1 have ſeen and 
_ reared better and higher-prieed by the 
follow ing mani-ement; than ever. x ſaw 
cot froth Holland. 


Obſerve, that ed flax of alt * 
muſt ſtand till it come to the ſame degree 
of tipeneſs belote it | pulled. 
LKK 


G HAT. XVIII. 


Directions for the management of | 
black of bunch-rate flax in imi- 
tation of blo or black Dutch, 
and to fave the ſeed in perfec- 

tion. 


Wen; you begin to pull the 
burich-rate flax, arrange Your 


* all in a fo, at one fide of dhe 
eld; let every poller take about c 
yards broad, and lead on at about the 
fitnc tiiſtance before otie anotler. 
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Spread the flax after them thin and 
even, with the tops all one way, as white 
flax is ſpread on the graſs when it comes 
out of the pit. Take care that the firſt 
puller lays his row-ſtraight, that it may 
be a guide to all the reſt; as one crook- 
ed row will diſorder the whole field, and 
give double trouble both in turning and 


gathering it up. 


When pulled and thus ſpread, let it lie 


till it gets a grey colour, which will be 
in three or four days, particulafly if there 
be heavy dews or rainy weather; but if 


not, it will take a longer time. ; 


Turn it. with turning-rods, as directed 
for white flax, that both. ſides, may get 2 
grey colour alike. By this means the 
ſeed will be pretty raſh, therefore han- 
dle it gently, that the boles do not ſhake 


off in gathering and binding; in which 


there will be the leſs danger, if you make 


large ſheaves, as there will be leſs out- 
ſides. 
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Hereupon take it home, and beat out 

the ſeed with beaters for that purpoſe, 
made of a piece of wood twelve inches 
long, two thick, and fix broad, and in 
this fix a handle floping- wile. 


When you begin to beat out the ſed, 

. ſpread two rows of fl.x on the barn-floor, 
with the ſeed- ends to meet. Then beat 
out the ſecd with your beaters; but ob- 
.ferve that you let the beater fall level or 
true on the flax, or elſe it will Bzeak the 
handle: 'there is ſome art required in 
giving a goud ſtroke with the beater. 


Tie the ſheaves up with two bands, 
one at each end, and lay one half of the 
ſheaf with the tops to the roots of the 
other half. Make the ſheaves as large as 
"4 middle-ſized wheat ſheaf. 


Being thus d take it to the 
water; but this muſt not be ſunk with 
ſods, or any other weight, but muſt ſwim 
upon the ſurface of the water, lying in 
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rows, each ſheaf cloſe to another. It is 
beſt to put it in pits that have been wa- 
tered in, as it will have a finer blue co- 
Jour. 


It muſt be turned every ſecond day; 

| which is eaſily done with a long fork, 
having about two inches of the points of 

the grains bent, in the nature of a muek- 

drag. | 


For its being well watered, obſcrve the 
directions, as for white flax; with this 
addition only, that it will fink under the 
ſurface of the w ter when it is about 
enough rated, but not to the bottom of 
the pit. If it ſhould be left till it ſinks 
to the bottom, there is great danger of 
its being over done, or, in plain terms, 
- Totten. 


Theſe are known facts amongſt: the 
- flax-farmers; but for what reaſon nature 
thus varies her operations, few trouble 


their heads to philoſophize about the 
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Were a curious perſon, however, to 
attend the flax throughout the proceſs of 
its rating, he might infer a great deal 
from its 1ifing and falling in the pit; 
its Joſing and 1egaining its ſpirits, &c. 


Being thus duly watered, take it out, 
and let it lie on the pit's {ide all night to 
drip; then take it to the ground intended 
to dry it on; but it muſt not be ſpread 
flat, but ſet up almoſt like a ſugar-loaf, 
the ſheaves being in two parts, that is, 
thecheads each way; it will eaſily part in 
the midole, one! half of Which is enough 
or a rie le; take it by the top, and 
ſpread it round you, giving the rootrend 
.2:good ſplay, ſo that the wind will not 
ealily throw it down; prefs the tops 
cloſe together, ſo that, as I have oblerved, 
it may reſemble a ſugar-loafgſtanding ſo 
-thia and:open, that it will ſoon dry; hut 
- however, it will be the better to get a 
little rain before it is bound up, in order 
to waſh the dirt and ſlimy ſubſtance. afl. 
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The boles of this flax will be well 
broke by the beater as above directed, ſo 
that there will be no more to do than to 


winnow them, and there is no doubt of 


the ſeed being very good. 


\ 


I have known ſuch bunch-rate flax to 
ſell, in the rough, in Snaith-market, 
Yorkſhire, at ſixty-four ſhillings the 


hundred weight, and the ſeed from it, as 


good as any foreign ſeed whatever. 
amb ad bon adafacrt 
CH AP. XIX. 


Directions how to manage dew- 


rate flax, with or without the 
ſeed on. 


OME ſet up their dew-rate flax in 

ſtooks after pulling, to dry like corn, 
letting it ſtand perhaps three weeks, or a 
month. | 
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This is a bad way; for ſtanding in the 
ſtook ſo long. in order to dry the ſced, 
tender the outſides of the ſheaves to ſuch 
a degree, that they will not take ſo much 
rating as the inſide, and will therefore 
be undoubtedly rotten before the inſide 
is ener rated. * 


The beſt way is to ſpiced it after the 
pullers, as directed for bunch-rate flax,” 
in the following manner, viz. 


Arrange your pullers at one ſide of the 
field, and let them ſpread the flax thin 
and even after them, with the tops all one 
way; if there be rain, the upper part 
will be well rated in five or ſix days; 
but in this caſe circumſtances alter great- 
ly, according to the various ſorts of wea- 
ther that may happen; therefore a farmer 
muſt be circum pect, and rub a few ſtalks 
at the upper part of the row, between his 
finger and thumb; and if they break and 
art freely form tlie skin or baſt, he may: 
then tuin it with turning-rods, and let 
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it lie he finds both ſides to be rated 
and coloured alike. But if the flax be 
not ſpread upon the graſs, very even and 
thin, but lie thick and in lumps, the in- 
ſide will be green or yellow, and not in 
any degree equally rat ed to the out- 
ſide, therefore it will be irrecoyerably 
ſpoiled. 


Tf the flax be not enough rated by the 
above method, or that you dare not truſt 
it on the graſs, ſo to be, (for fear of ſhed- 
ding the ſeed) then about the firſt of 
March, when the ſeed is off, ſpread it on 
the graſs again thin and even, and ma- 
nage it the ſame way in graſſing as white 
flax; alſo obſerve the ſame tokens for its 
being well graſſed. 


T have had flax well dew-rated, with 


the ſeed on, by ſpreading it after the pul- 
lers as above, without any more trouble ; 
ſo that it breaked and ſwingled, and in 
ſhort antwered well every way; but I ne- 
ver knew it done by any one but myſelf; 


and indeed, I never ordered any thus but 
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one year, in which, I had twenty-ſeven 
1 | acres rated in the above manner; howe- 
| ver, it is to be noted, that it was coarſe- 
bunned flax, which made it the eaſieſt 
Mn managed thus. For it is neceſſary it 
=. ſhould be ſo: and it requires a good look 
3 . out, leſt it ſhed the ſeed, by lying too 
[ long on the graſs, or getting too much 
ſlavery under the weather. 


When it is enough rated, take it home 
for working. It muſt be breaked and 
ſwingled as other flax, | 


The ſeed of this dew-rate flax is un- 
doubtedly very good, and there is alſo 
leſs trouble attends the flax; but it is not 
ſo good in quality, neither do I think it 
yields ſo well. Indced it is ſcarce ever 
done, but in a country that has not the 
coveniency of water. 


DireQions for breaking and in- 
ling flax without fire. 


8 Thave and my reader to take 
great care that his tops of flax be 
kept all one way, and the roots even, it 
is to be hoped that my former caution 
may prove ſufficient ; if not, it will occa- 
ſion the more labour to the breaker; for 
it muſt be very even at the roots, before 
it be put in the breakers, or he can never 
make good work. 


© Wherefore, when he begins to beck 

let him take a ſheaf, and ſlaken the band, 
but not looſe it quite; then chop the 
root end on the ground; this done, pull 
all the looſe rubbiſh it has gathered from 
it; then take a little more than he can 
hold in one hand, and again jump it even 
at the root; take hold as near the top as 
poſſible, w as to hold it faſt; then take 
a little of the top from under the hand, 
LI 2 
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bring it round the flax, and lap it round 
his thumb, by- which he may hold it 


faſter than if he had no more than his 


fingers could meet about; bend it two'or | 
three times backwards and forwards, fo 
as to make it ſupple cloſe to the hand; 
put it into the brakes, keep it thin ſpread 
in, them, and as. he works it, turn it 
often. 


When the root 18 broaked, let him 
firoke it tmooth, an) pull the end; then 
break the top- end, and the roct-epd: 
again, 


Being thus breaked, let him begin to 
ſwingle, holding it in the nick of the 
ſwingle-ſtock, with, the left band, and 
the ſwingle-hand i in the right; let him 
always hit the top of the ſtock above 
the.nick, and, it will glance down paſt. 
the nick with, full force fhrough the flax. 


. R i feingled — 
over, hack le the top- end with the footy, 
hackle, to take out the rough tow and 
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ſhoves, which are hard to fetch out cffec- 
tually with the ſwingle · hand alone. 


1 '372 i! 14912 eite 1 toÞ 


"When the "ap 4s god and jr # 19 | 
tered, it 1s eaſily worked ʒ three times 


going over with the ſwingle-hand will be 
ſufficient to clean it from ſhoves. 


. > +85 593003 10 Ot) 301-33 C077 
If it be zigbtly ſwingled by a good 
workman, it will be quite clear of tow; 
to all appearance, before it goes into the 
hackle; io that it will be caſy to count 
every harl in it; and. the root will, be 
as even as a Sn of candles, and look. 


as gloſſy, after the ſwingle- hand, as it t 
does after the hacks: 


* 
* 1 , 
\ fy © 1 9 2 
1 
. - 


When we ſee a parcel of flax dreſſed 
to this perfection in Ireland, that will 
fetch, in the xough, from ſixt y- eight to 
ſexenty ſhillings per hundred, We may 
venture to pronounee that the moſt eſſen- 
tial part of this noble branch, which 
ought to be the firſt introduced, has at 
laſt found its way into this Kindom.  . 
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But tho'. T have given rules, as above, 
for a ſwingler, I am certain it is impoſſi - 
ble to make a workman without occular 
ee 2; 


1:5 is true, if a learner had an old work- 
man to look at two or three days, theſe 
directions would be of great uſc to faci- 
litatc his inſtructions. 38 
1 2 Wbets her you 35; "beware not to dry 
any flax with the fire, or even the fun, 


after it gets a ſweat in the mow ; for if 


you do, it will certainly reduce both the 
value and weight, making it light, fuſſy, 


and brittle. 


I have often been told by the Iriſh; 


that they thought it impoſlible to dreſs 


flax without fire; and on the other hand, 
when I have told the Engliſh that the 
Iriſh dried their flax with fire, they won- 
dered as much, thinking them very ig- 
norant for ſo doing. 
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CHAP. XXI. 


Obſervations on flax-ſeed, of its 
being worn out or tired, and how 
to refreſh it, &c. &c. 


Lax-ſeed is a very deceitful grain; 

for though it may look well to the 

eye, yet it may not be worth a penny a 

cart-load, for ſowing. Indeed if it be 

of a good quality, it is not worſe for 

looking well, by being clean and bright, 
&c. / 


The flax farmers are as much on their 
honour in ſupporting the character of 
their ſced, as that of their horſes; nay 
more ſo; for it is impoſſible for a perſon 
to ſell a parcel of ſced, at any price, if he 
be not known to be in a good breed, (as 
they call it) and he muſt be well known 
to be a-man of a good charaQer, and his 
ſeed well vouched. 


It is incredible to tell the difference 
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there is in flax ſced; which 1 have ſeen 
proved more than once. An inſtance or 
twp I beg jeave | to  gention, 1 viz. 3 
; 177955 O TH 3842960) 
A farmer en aagdatadee Led a- 
bout twenty miles from the ſſlax- country, 
and though no firther off, yet he was 
quite a ſtranger to the branch; but vs 
was a puſhing ſcheming man, he made 
journey over to the moſt famous part in 
all England for flux He Raid a feu days 
among the farmers ; andas be was @ ſmart 
ſenſible man, at doubt retyrned as 
_ well inſtructed as the the nature of ſuch a 
3 en admit. N 


* which he ed up twenty 
aeres of good old hy-land, and. ſowed it 
with flax-ſeed, which he bought at an 
oil-mill, and which, he ſaid looked very | 
well, being large, bright, and clean; it 
grew very vigorouſly till it was about 
fourteen inches long. whereupon it made 
a full ſtop, began to bloſſom, and never, 
got to be half a yard in length He was 
greatly ſurpriſtdat tucha diſappointment; 
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and, as the land was good, could not un- 
ridddle the miſtery. 2 


However, he was not diſcouraged be- 
yond hope; as he remembered that the 
flax-farmers (when he was in the flax 
country) ſold their ſeed for four pounds 


per quarter; ſo that if he made no uſe of 


the flax, the ſeed, he apprehended, would 
pay him better than any thing he could 
have ſowed his land with. | 


Upon this preſumption, he took a ſam- 
ple, and went to ſell it at the time of 
year; but not a grain c uld he diſpoſe of 
at any price, though the farmers were 
ſelling one to another at four * a 
quarter. | 


He wrote me a pitiful letter, com- 
plaining of the flax-farmers, believing 
they combined againſt him, not to buy 
his ſced, in order to deter him from ſow- 
ing any more. 


Hereupon I adviſed him to employ a 
Vol. II. Mm 
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mong ma ny inftances of this ſort, I-Tthall 


perſon to ſell it for him by commiſſion, 


and recommended a noted flax. buyet 10 


him for that purpoſe, 


'He ad advice, oy which — 


he ſold his ſeed at four pounds per dar- 


ter. However, it as a bad yob for all 
des, the huyers loſt their e 
ſellers thoir credit. 


- The flax was ſo ſhort that it could mat 
be wrought; and as to him who ſold the 
ſeed by commiſſion, he has told me dance, 
that his credit was hurt ſo much by ſel- 
ling the ſaid parcel of bad ſeed, that he 
nevet could ſell a peok ſiuce in the com- 
miſhon-way. | 


This ſhews how cautious a farmer 
ought to be in the choice of his ſeed. A- 


only mention ane more, that happened 
to myiclf. 


About five years ago, I happened to 
be ane bufhcl ſhort in finiſhing about 
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ſixty acres | ſowed that year, with good D 


ſeed of my own rearing, The field L 
finiſhed in, contained twelve acres, and 
was very good land; wherefore I 
thought it a pity to let any of the land 
he idle. 


| Hereupon F bought ſome ſeed at a ven- 


ture, which looked well and grew vigo- 


rous as the reſt of the field, till it was 


near half a yard long, and then it made 
a full ſtop, bloſſom d, ſeeded, and grew 
no more, though all the reſt of the field 


was from a yard to a yard and a quarter 


long. | ; 


A more demonſtrable proof I never 
ſaw, for it was put into a ſack wherein 
the good ſeed had been; and as ſome 
grains of the good ſeed ſtuck to the ſack 
and mixed, it was eaſy to gather every 
ſtalk of flax that grew, from the good 


ſeed, being above twice the length of 


the bad ſpecies, 


Moreoyer, the branches of the good 
M m 2 


grows, during which time it is exceeding 
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| ſeed were long, and one aſpiring above 


another, having a Oy above all the 
reſt. 


But it is not ſo with the bad ſort, of 
which the branches are all of a height, ſo 
that the top will be as even as a clipped 


| hedge. When flax comes to have ſuch a 


top, and abates ſo much in height, it is a 


ſure ſign that the ſeed i is tired, bad, and 
worn out. 


Pe rhaps my reader would be glad to 
know what I mean by ſeed being tired, 


as alto how to help tired ſeed, & . which 
is as follows, viz. 


Firſt, let us conſider that it is from 


the hot climates that this ſeed comes, 


namely, from North America and Riga. 
It is true that the heat in the latter 
only continues about three months; 
but that is the ſeaſon in which the flax 


warm. 
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The heat in America holds much lon- 
ger; and it is well known that a plant 
or vegetable, which produces a fluid ſub- 
Rance, will ripen in fruit and ſeed, to a 
greater perfection there, than it will in 
our colder climates ; the skin being thin, 
kind nature, as it were, crams her recep- 
tacles full of rich juices ſuited to each 
plant, &c. 

This, in flax ſeed is demonſtrably pro- 
ved by the oil mills, as they find a 
conſiderable larger produce of oil from 
foreign new-ſecd, than from ſced that 
has been repeatedly ſown for many years 
in England, though the latter ſhall look 
brighter, larger, and plumper than the 
former. 


The ſeed therefore certainly degene- 
rates by not producing ſo much oil in 
our cold climates, but inſtead of oil a 
thick skin, and within it a groſs pulpy 
ſubſtance; and the longer it is ſown here, 
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the more it runs to this harſh un kind 


matter. 


Nov, this oil is the very life and fpirit 
of the flax; therefore, as this abates in 
quantity, the flax abates in its length and 
value. 1 f {A 
Without doubt were a parcel of ſeed 
that is quite run tired in England, taken 
to thoſe hot countries and ſown, it would 
in time regain its former good quality. 


But let not my brother-farmers be de- 


terred from ſaving feed in theſe colder 


climates, under fear of irs degencrating; 
for be affured it may be town four or five 
years before the degeneracy can be per- 
ceived, and then but in a ſmall degree ; 
ſo that it will laſt fifteen or twenty years 
before it need be changed; but I only 
mention theſe particulars, in order to 
lead the flix grower thoroughly into 
this branch. 


The farmers in England have'a way 
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of reſting: their ſced (as they call it) 


which is done by bamelling it up, letting 


it ſtand a year or two without ſowing; 


the longer it ſtands the better. Tas 


was diſcovered by chance. 


A farmer happened to ſpare ſome ſeod 
after ſowing; he let it ſtand two years: 
| and, when he came to ſo it at the end 
of that term among ſome ſeed of the ſame 
ſort, but which had been kept ſowing 
each year, it topped it in length aght 


inches. This accidental experiment has 


brought on a general practice, as it is 


found to refreſh the ſecd ia a ſurprizing 


» 


There is no accounting for thjs amend- 


ment, otherwiſe than by ſuppoſing that 
the pulp and skin meliorates by the eva=- 
poration of the watery particles, and by 
the cruder parts being mellowed and 
melted down (as it were) into the body 
-of the oil. 


Thus any ſart of ſeed of an oily nature, 


* 
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ſuch as rape, muſtard, or.cole-ſeed, will 
produce the more oil, the older it is; and 


it is oil (as I ſaid before) which i is Us 
ny eſſence of flax. 


| A farther eaution is b en that 
your ſeed be clear from button-ſeed, 
which is a very pernicious weed, and a 
great enemy to flax; for where this gets 
footing, the flax-ſeed muſt be condemned 


for oil, be it ever of ſo good a 2 % 
t is this weed to it. 


, 


The ſeed of this weed is white and ve- 
ry ſmall, not ſo large as the ſmalleſt grain 
of muſtard-ſced ; but there are as many 
Joined together in a bunch as make a 
head about the ſize and likenets of a 
waiſtcoat button, from whence it takes 
its name of button ſced. 


* 


It grows on a ſmall ſtalk, which twiſts 
round the flax, as ivy about a tree; ſo 
that there 1s no getting quit of it either 
by weeding or ſwinglipg, as it will not 
part. the flax along with ſhove; and 


Q 
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the inereaſe is ſo-very great, that if there 
be only a few ſtalks in an acre of fl x 
this year, the next it may deſtioy the 
whole crop. 


There is another bad ſeed wh ih is by 
ſome called wild-willow, and by others 
corn bind; this is not much unlike hemp- 
ſeed, only not quite ſo large; it alſo 
twiſts round the flax is ivy round a ttee, 
which makes it impoſſible to be weeded 
out: however, as the ſeed is large, it will 
ſtay in a ſieve that will let flax ſced 
through, by which means it may be kept 
clear with care; and though it is not ſo 
multiplying a ſeed as button ſeed, yet it 
is a great enemy to flax, and ought to be 
guarded againſt. 


There are ſeveral ſorts of flax-ſced 
which might be explained, were it worth 


while to go to the nicety ot matters: but 


as T have no intention to fwell this work 
with matters of ſpeculation, or with any 
thing that is not of inn diate conſe- 
quence to the farmers, I fall only mens 
VoL III N n | 
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tion two principal ſeeds from whence we 
derive our growth, yamcly, that of 
America, and that of Riga. 


The former is a bright bay ſeed, and 
produces a fine mall flax; but the Ries 
is moſtly a dark bay, broad, flat ſeed; it 
produces a groſs tall flax, which I am apt 
to think is moſt ſuitable for this degene- 
rating climate, for it is eaſily cured and 
made finer by ſowing it ſomewhat thicker 
on the ground. 


I got the beſt breed of ſeed I ever had 
from Memel and Riga. This Riga ſeed 
will laſt longer good than American ſeed 
in England or Ireland; but it is not ſo 
beautiful to the eye, neither is it of ſo 
high a price in Dublin as American 
ſeed. 


There is a ſort of ſeed which comes 
from France, and when ſown here pro- 
duces a fine flax, but ſo puny, ſhort, and 
ſmall, that it is ſcarce worth reaping. I 
once ſowed ſome (by way of trial), but 
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loſt my crop. I have alſo ſeen others 


ſuffer by it, therefore would have my 


reader to guard * it. 


: N ita 45 3/ \E> 52/7 ia ot 28 * 


CH A P. XXII. 


ſieves, and their uſe. 


Rench- ſieves, ſo called, as they came 
from French t landers. The rim is 
about three feet diameter, and three inches 


deep; the bottom is made of parchment; 


two are made uſe of, and called a ſet; one 
of them goes under the name of riddle, 
and the other of ſieve. 


The riddle is punched with a hole, 
thus ; it lets through the flax- ſeed 
being flat, and any round or ſquare ſeeds 
ſtay in the riddlo. 


The ſieve is punched with round holes 
thusO, which lets thro the ſmall round 
Nn2 


Diations how an make French- 


£ 
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ſced. ſuch as repe, muſtard, ketlock, or 
button ſeed, but the flax - ſeed ſtays in the 


ſieve. Theſe holes muſt de punched to 
an cxact ſize, or they are uſcleſs. 


There is a particular art in dreſſing 
vith theſe ſieves, which Tſhall ſpare my- 
ſelf the trouble of explaining, as it is im- 
poffible to be executed without feeing'it 
put in practice; and even ion. it is not 
eaſil y ln ned. 


There is not above fix pair of chen 
ſie ves in England, and about as many 
men who are capable of dteſſing with 
them. It is a calling of itſelf; and, at 
the time of ſow ing, they are very buſily 
employcd. A farmer pays about two 
ſhillings per quarter to have his ſced 
dreſſcd in them, None requites to be 
dre ſſed in this manner, ſave ſuch as have 
run to weeds; and, in this cafe, though 
it is difficult to get the right knack of 
dreſſing or turning the ſieves, yet the 
ſtirring of them any way will clear a 
great deal of dirt and feeds out. 
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The expence of a ſet of theſe ſieves, at 
a moderate computation, is three pounds, 
and one ſet, and two men will clean all 
the flax-ſced for ten or fitteen miles 
round in a flax- country. 


CHAP. XXIII 


On winter flax * 


E may truly call that winter- flax 
wich is fownin autumn, to ſtand 


mon. 


with ſeveral perſons that told me they 
had made trial of this method; and ſome 
fpeak in favour of it, but there are many 
more who condemn it. 


I was often asked the reaſon why 1 


the winter, it being about five months 
longer in the ground than the com- 


In my travels thro Ireland, I have met 
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took no notice of it in my firſt edition? 


My anſwer was, that I thought it of no 
utility to the public, as I had tried it long 
ago, and found it did not anſwer ; there- 
fore I omitted taking any notice of it 
for that reaſon. The particulars of the 


trials I made are as follows, viz. Obſerv- 


ing where the flax-ſecd had been acciden- 
tally ſcattered i 1n autumn, and that it 


grew, Or kept green all the winter, I 


concluded that this method might be im- 
proved upon; therefore I as determined 
to be convinced by a fair trial; and for 
that reaſon, in October, 1759, Goh ed onE 
icte, in the middle of a twelve acre field, 
tilled well, and managed it in eyery other 
degree as it ought to be. 

About the middle of March following, 
Iſowed the remainder of the ſaid field 
with the {ame ſort of ſeed. The winters 


fax got to be about five inches long be- 


fore the ſeverity of the winter came on; 
after which it grew no more, but, from 
the firſt ſroſt changed its healthy dark 
green to that of a lickly pale green, and 
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at ſpring never regained its former heal- 


thy complexion. 


After the ſpring- flax came up to be 
about five inches long, I ſet ſticks, as 
marks to both ſorts. 


The ſpring- flax grew aboye one inch 


in twenty-four hours; but the winter- 
flax grew half an inch only. 


The winter-flax was ready to pull three 
weeks before the ſpring-flax; and at pul- 
ling was ſcarcely thirty inches long : the 
ſpring flax was about a yard and ſeven 
inches, ſo that it was longer than the 
former by thirteen inches or thereabouts. 
The winter-flax branched or - ſpread 
greatly into top, ſo conſequently produ- 
ced more ſced ; which indeed, by the by, 
is no recommendation. 


The year following I made another 
{mall trial, which was attended with 
much the ſame conſequences; therefore 
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I was thoroughly convirced that winter- 
flax is not an-advantageous crop. 


The failore in inter- kur, may be le- 
counted for in the following few words, 
VIZ. 8 


It is to be confidered that flax in its 
nature, is truſting to one leader, the to 
of which is exceeding tender, inſom 
that if any thing wound it ever ſo little, 
it will grow no more, but ſtrike or fpread 
out into fide-branches, which is of no 
other uſe than to bear the feed, being of 
a poor towey quality, therefore comes 
off in GONE as ſuch. 


If a fly, or what is commonly called 4 
flax-fly, happen to bite or wound the 
leader, or top of a ſtalk of flax, when at 
five or ſix inches long, it ftagnates its 
growth, and makes it ſhort, coarſe, and 
ſtunty, much reſembling a young fir-tree 
that has loft its leader. I found the 
froft had pinched the tender leader of 
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my winter fl x. which made it liable to 
the ſaid ill conſequences. 


Another thing is, that flax- land muſt 
be harrowed very fine at the time of 
ſowing; therefore mich wet weather in 
winter makes it cement, or bake toge- YN 
ther, which helps to bind the flax in the | _ 
ground, and retard its growth. Any land 1 
is certainly better and fitter for a crop, | 
that, after a 1. vere winter, is opened, | i 
broke up, or pulvcrizcd in ſpring, as it | Y 
ſacetens, and proves of great utility 
theieto. | 


CHAP. XXIV. 


3 — 
33 - —ͤ—— 


On flax among potatoes. 


with the plough, (as directed in this 
treatiſe) there is no doubt but it will an- 
ſwer very well, as the potatoes are ſet 
thin and in drills, having about eigliteen 
inches between each drill, and about ten 
Vol. III. 00 
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inches between tach potatbe; by this the 


tops of the potatoes and the flix do not 


iv commode or croud each other, having 
room enough for cacti tc floutiſn. 


The potatoes ſet thus, will ſpread tits 
der ground, and produce 4 far better trop 
than Hen planted thick, as the tops, by 


this Warm fituation, draw one ah6thet 


up weak and tender; 4nd nature being tb 
profule in throwing her bounty ipwatds 
to ſuppott fo much uſcleſs top; robs Hers 
ſelf of rhe falrs ſhe 6upht to reſerye th 
enlarge the potatoes. 


In the year 17 f, Lreceived the bigbeb 


premium in Ireland, for ſaving the moſt 
and beſt flax-ſeed among potatoes. I ſa- 
ved forty-· tight pecks of good ſced; only 
the land was ſubje& to weeds, and had 
lirtle pains beſtowed to clean it, or I 
might have had as much more; the 
potatoes were very good alſo. I ft 
them with the plough as directed in this 
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As ſoon as the potatoes were planted, | 
I ſowed the ſeed the broadcaſt way, at the 
rate of eight quarts to the acre; and, in 


order to try experiments, I raked and 


rolled ſome ; hut the moſt part of it L 
did nothing to after ſowing, bur left it 
uncoye red, which proved the beſt crop; 
and though it may ſeem odd to my rea- 
der, yet it may be cat-y accounted for. 


It is to be obſerved, that Alax-feed be- 
ing of an oily nature, is of a great attrac- 
tion, inſomuch, that if a field be ſown, 
and not covered by harrowing or other- 
wiſe, the ſecond day after ſowing, it will 
be impoſſible to find a ſingle grain, par- 
ticularly, if there fall in the mean time 
either dew or rain, or if it be ſown in 


green mold. Each graiv gathers the fine 


particles of earth about it, being candied 
(as ĩt were) with mold, and mich reſe m- 
bles a comſit; ſo that after the ſecond 
day (as I obſerved) one loſes it io ſenſibly, 
and ſees no mote of it till it riſcs at the 


top of the plant, which will be iu about 
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five days after it js fown. The firſt time 
J found this out, I was greatly alarmed, 
as follows, Viz, 


In 1753, T had's large field ready te 
ſow on a Saturday, and having a call from 


haeme, I ſent a man to ſow the field, and 


ordered it to be harrowed once in a place 
when ſown. At my c ming home I was 
told the field was ſown, but about an a- 
cre of it left unc vered. On Monday I 
ſent to ft.:iſh the field, but the ſervant te- 
turned in a great hurry, telling me that 
the birds had picked up all the ſeed, up- 
on this, I as well as the reſt of the family, 
and ſome of my neighbou's, went to 
ſee if 1t was neceſſary to low over a- 


gail 


We ſouzht a conſiderable time, and 


could hot find a ſingle grain; therefore 


tad concluded to low it over again: but, 
by chance, I found a grain by rubving 
the m id between my fingers, this learn- 
ed me how to leck tor it, after which [ 


2 
found ſeveral grains candicd with a coat 
of mold, and ou ſlimy. 


In order tobe the reſult of this, I left 
it as it was, without harrowing, and I 
never had a finer crop; I be lieve every 
grain grew, and all ſtarted (as it were) 
fairly together, and not one grain buried 
deeper than another; which is not the 
caſe when harrowed; for when it hap- 
pens that the ſced falls to the bottom of 
a drill or team, made by the pins, (which 
may be the caſe with more than half of 
the ſced) it will be covered, perhaps two 
inches or more deep, therefore longer in 
coming up through ſo much mold, by 
ſeveral days, than that which lies on the 
ſur ace; therefore it may be juſtly called 
a ſecond growth, and a ſccond growth in 
any crop is bad, but worſe in flax than 
any other; as thoſe plants which firſt 
come up are generally the ſtrongeſt, and 
maintain their vigour, by being more 
open and expoled to freſh air; but the 
{ſecond or undergrowth is partly debarred 
from this advantage, being ſhadedor kept 
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under by their overbearing predominant 

enemies, therefore rendered imall and 
ſickly. I have proved this ſo often, that 

I believe I ſhall never cover a rer of 
flax ſeed more. 


Thoſe that would raiſe flax-ſeed among. 
trenched potatoes with ſucceſs, muſt ad- 
here to the following Ut g VIZ. 


Firſt, never ſow flax-ſced on uad that 
is ſubject to red-worms. 1552. 


Second, do not plant your potatocs 
nearer than a foot of each other. | 


Third, never dig your trenches deep 
to throw up bad mold, but make them 
wide and ſhallow, except the under- ſtra - 
tum be of a good loam, or black rich 
haſle earth; but if the under-ftratum be 
of a fox-ſand, a red or blue clay, or of a 
hungry brown, or red cankered, poi» 
ſonous earth (commonly in England 
called ramel) a man may as well throw 


| His ſced into the ſea as on ſuch laud; and 
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1 believe three-fourths of Ireland is ſub- 


x4 to ſuch a bottom. Indeed the lands 
of Ireland arc very changeable; it is not 


uncommon to ſee two or three different 
ſorts in one field. 


On my travels through Treland, T met 


with ſeveral complaints, that flax miſſed 


which had been ſown amongſt potatoes, 


and have often been ſhewn the ground, 
which was always attended with conſe- 
quences as above; therefore it behoves 
every perſon to conſider the land he has 
to work in, or he can never be ſucceſsful 
in his enterpriſes; but whether the land 


be good or bad, or whether he means to 


fow flax among his potatoes or not, it is 
a great miſtake to ſer his potatoes thick, 
as by that the land is ſpent by ſupporting 
the luxariant tops; whereas, if they 
ſtood thin, there would he a free cirtula- 
tion for air, and the potatoes would 
fpread the more under ground. This is 
evident even to a weak underſtandings 
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5 A Table of expence and profit of 


an acre of white flax. raiſed in 
® the Engliſh. method, as directed 
in Chap. XV, bia zn wi 


One Engliſh acre of flax at 5 yards to 
the perch, will produce 55 ſtone, at 
88. per ſtone 7. 22 © 0 


The expence of faid acre is as s follows: | | 


To ploughing, bon and. 
ſou ing — 0 9 0 
T o two buſhels of mu- ſecd, at 


108: per buſne!l! 1 © © 
To rolling ſaid acre- 0. 6 
To pulling— eee 
Todrawi'ig tothe Vater, ata rea- 
ſonable wiftance, and toddingo 3 © 
To treading in the pit 0 6 
* taking it out, and ipreading 

n the gGſes . 0. 3 6 
To tuiiiing it on the graſs ee b 


10 gathering up and drawing 
— . K 


O 
5 


4. 2 
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Brought over 6 0 
To breaking and ſwingling 55 
ſtone, at 18. 2d. per ſtone 3 4 2 
To land- rent, ſuppoſe in or a- 
bout the centte of England o 15 0 


Total expence 6 4 8 
Clear profit £. I5 15 4 


The profit and expence on an acre 
of flax, raiſed as directed in Chap. 


XVII. 
To 50 ſtone of flax at 78. 6d. | 
per ſtone - - 18 15 o 


To 14 buſhels of ſeed, at 10s. | 
| Per buſhel ® — 11099 


L. 25 15 © 


Expence attending ſaid acre if ordered as 
directed in ſaid Chapter. 
To ploughipg, W and 
ſowing — - o 9 


To 2 buſhels of ſeed, at 108. 
per buſhel - — 1 80 
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Brought over 10% 
To rolling 1. o 0 
To pulling = 5 0x 
To ſtacking and rora-fiackitig 0 1 


Todrawing home ſuppoſe a mile o 2 
To rippling = - > 10 


© 000 Oo 


To threſhing or ſhelling the 


ſced at a mill, and winnowing © 3 o 
To drawing the flax to the pit, 

ſuppoſe a mile, and ſodding o 4 o 

To treading in the pit 0 0:6 


To taking out of the pit and 


ſpreading - - DV 2D 
To turning it on the grass 0 o 6 
To gathering up and HP | 

home - o 4 © 


To breaking and n 50 
ſtone, at 18. 4d per ſtone 3 6 8 
To rent for land - MN 7. 


Total expence =" 6 4: 
Neat profit /. 18 9 10 
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The expence and profit ariſing from 
an acre: of flax-ſeed, managed as 
directed in Chap XVIII. 


To 45 ſtone of flax, at 6s. per 


ſtone - - 13 10 0 
To 15 buſhels of Aux-ſced, at 

10s. per buſhel — 7 10 0 
| L. 21 0 0 


Expence attending ſaid acre of flax. 
To ploughing, darein, and 

ſowing — o 9 © 
To 2 — * of ſced, at 1088. 


per buſhel * 10 © 
To rolling — — 0 O 6 
To pulling = — oO 5 © 


To turning when ſpread on the 
flax-ſtubble © - =/[i:1;\; 0] G 
To gathering, bringing and | 
drawing home = 40 4 
To beatingout 15 buſhels of ſeedo 5 
To drawing to the water, ſup- 
pole a mile 0 2 0⸗ 
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oo oo 


Brought over 2 6 
To turning it in the pit 9 1 
To taking it out and ric kling o 2 
To binding und drawing heme o 3 


To breaking and ſwingling 45 
ſtone, at 18. 4 d. per ſtone 3 © 0 
To land- rent 0 150 


Total expence „ 8 
Total produce 21 0 0 


Clear profit . N a 
Tbe expence and profit of one acre 
of flax, raiſed by the method 
laid down in Chap. XIX. 
To 40 ſtone of flax, at 6s. per 


ſtone — „ 0 
To 15 buſhels of flax-ſced, at 

108. per buſhel - 7 10 0 
| — — 


Total produce . 19 10 0 

Expenee attending the ſaid acre of flax. 
To ploughing, harrowing, and 

{owing - - o 9 © 


— 


— 


3 


c 
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Brought over | 0 9 © 
To rolling 0 © 6 
To two buſhels of ſeed, at 10s. 

pet buſnel 1 © 0 
To pulling = - 0 5 © 
To turning when on the flax- * 


ſtubble = - o © 6 
To gathering, binding and lead- 
inz home - = | = 9, 40 


59 + 
O 


To beating out and winnowing o 

To leading and ſpreading it on 
the graſs 3 9 2 © 

To breaking and ſwingling with- 

out fire, the 40 ſtone, at 1s, 

4d. per ſtone - 2 13 4 


Total expence 5 14 4 
Total produce 19 10 © 


Neat profit 13 5 8 


To land- rent = "ESE, 


— 
3 
— 

= 


1 Have been very exact in calculating 
the foregoing tables; therefore my 
reader may rely on what I have ſet forth, 

as I cannot be miſtaken, knowing every 
part of it ſo well; it is nothing to me to 
calculate, or eſtimate tables of this fort, 

in any part of the two kingdoms, as 1 
have had ſo many repeated triils, and am 
ſo well acquainted with the value of land, 
labour, and commodities, in almoſt every 
part therein, 


I have fixed the tables, ſuppoſing the 
flax to be all of an equal goodneſs, as it 
would be impoſſible for me to eſtimate 
for different crops (a farmer may chance 
to have) without ſeeing them: but he 
ſcing the tables and different methods of 
management, muſt be the beſt judge, 
which management or table will anſ ver 


| beſt for the crop he ſees himſelf poſſeſſed 
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of. But in order to aſſiſt him as far a8 1 


am able by a theoretical leſſon, let him 
obſerve the following rules. 


Firſt. If your flax be very long and 
fine, and either does, or is likely to lodge 
if rain come; if your markets or ſituation 


be ſuch, as to have a call for fine flax, 
then pull it for white flax, and follow the 
direction for chap. XIV. - 

Second If your crop be a ſtout fair- 
ſtanding one, and a degree coarſer than 


the above; if your ſeed be of a good 


kind, ſo that you would be glad to ſave 


it, and that you have plenty of labourers 
to attend at the rippling of it, which in- 
deed is a great clog upon this ſort of flax 
at this buſy ſeaſon of the year; if your 
ſituation, manufactories, or markets, be 
ſuch as have a call for this ſecond-rate 


flax, then manage this crop as directed in 
_ XVI. 


Third. If your flax be thin or ſhort, or 


inclined to a large buſhy top, which will 
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produce a great deal of ſeed (tho! iced 
this ſeed ſhould be fold for oil, as it is 


not good in nature); if you be ſc rce of 


hands at this buſy time of the year; alſo 


if you be ſcarce, or would not be at the 


labour of making pits, but have drains 
(which if not running water will do very 
well to ſwim this flax in); if your ſitua- 


tion, manufactories be ſuch as to have a 


call for this third- rate flax, then manage 
it as directed in chap. XVII. 


Fourth. If your crop of flax be thick, 
or coarſe ſtalked (commonly in England 


ealled round or coarſe bunned); if your 


fituation be diſtant from water; alſo if 
your fituation for manufaQtory or mar- 
kets be ſuch as to have a call for coarſe. 
flax, ſo that your regard be more for the 
ſeed than flax, then manage it as in chap. 


XVIII. 


My reader may have one eye upon his 
crop, and the other upon the foregoing 
hints, therefore may eaſily determine 


which to purſue. 5 


4 


But though it is no more than neceſ- 
ſary to verſe my readet in every method, 
yet the fourteenth and ſeventeenth chap- 
ters are what I would chiefly recom- 
mend, being t he moſt profitable, and 
leaſt ſubject to miſcarriages, badneſs of 
weather, or hurry. of other buſi neſo, &. 
as alſo the lands and manufactories of 
Ire land are ſo circumftanced, as not to 
fail anſwering for one, if not for both of 


theſe crops, almoſt to every farmer; as 


there is, in moſt parts of Ireland, a call 
for both coarſe and fine flax, and there 
are few fields but what have two or more 
ſorts of ſoil or earth in them; perhaps 
one ſide of a field may be in a bottom, 
which is generally the deepeſt and richeſt 
ſoil, therefore will produce a finer and 
longer flax, which is. moſt apt to lodge. 


The hilly part of the field may be gra- 


velly or ſandy, which will produce a 

ſhorter flax ; ſo between the two, the far- 

mer may ſuit himſelt with both forts of 

flax and ſeed too, which. will divide his 
Vol. III. Qq 
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= crop, ſo as to be managed in two ſeaſons, 
1 a2 and will prevent harry, fo dur he _ 
[ get eofier n * 17 ts 


, 


Obſerve, that 4 or thick Aalked 
1 will take a ſhorter time in watering 
or graſſing than fine ſmall ſtalked, there- 
fore qught to be watered in ſeparate pits: 
the former is generally thinner skinned, 
therefore not fo good as the latter ſmalled 


9 


Flax will not bear to be ſown thia 

for the above reaſon, except regard be 

had to ſeed alone. Three buſhels of 

ſound ſecd is the true complement for an 

A Iriſh acre at ſeven yards to the Perch, 
1 8 and 160 perches to the acre. 


By the ber rule, two buſhels are ſuf- 
ficient for an Engliſh acre, at five yards 
and an half to the perch; the om” 
tion is near alike, 


CHAP. XXVI. 


—_ 


Directions for ſowing and nant 
hemp, and the ſeed in perfection. 


HE ſeaſon for ſowing hemp is from 

the firſt of April, to the middle of 
May. It requires a deep, rich ſoil; if 
ſummer-fallow the better; though ſtub- 
bles will do, provide:1 they be fine, and 
well tilled by a winter fallow, and 
well manured. They muſt be ploughed 
early in autumn, and twice more in f pring, 
before ſowing. After the laſt plough- 
ing, ſow the ſeed; and if the land be 
cloddy or rough, pulverize it alternately 

with the harrow and roller. 


Contrive to ſow the moſt weedy ground 
you have with hemp-ſced, as it will moſt 
effectually kill the weeds, and bring the 
ground into a good tilth for any ſort of 
crop that may follow it; but wheat is 
moſt commonly uſed, and has been found 
moſt ſucceſsful. 

Qqz 
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There are two ſorts of hemp that grow 
promiſcuouſly thro' one another, namely, 
the ſummer and winter hemp, otherwiſe, 


called male and female: the male or 


winter hemp bears the ſeed; the female 
or jummer hemp bears none, and is ripe. 
for pulling at leaſt two months before the 
ſeed or male hemp. 


About the latter erd of July, the fe- 
male hemp will be ready to-pull, as will 


be evident fiom its turning a pale yel- 


low, and the leaves withering and falling 
off, hen at the ſame time the ſeed-hemp 
will be in its full vigour of growing, and 
the ſecd ſcarcely formed. 


The female hemp being thus ready for 
pulling, go along the furrows and pick it 
out from the male; but, if you happen 
to break any ſtalks ot the ſeed or male 


hemp, pull them up along with the fe- 
male, as. alſo any ſmall ſeed hemp that 
may happen to be iu the furrows, &e. 
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Aſter pulling, tie it in middling ſheaves, 
with a band at each end; and for water- 


ing it, obſerve the ſame ditedtions a8 for Y 


white flax. 


Rate and graſs it alſo the ſame way, 


obſerving the fame tokens in every caſe. 


Some will ſave no ſeed, but pull all 
together, as female or ſummer hemp; this 
is the leaſt trouble, but not the moſt pro- 


fir, particularly if the hemp be a groſs, 


ſtrong crop; but indeed, if it be a ſmall. 
ſhort crop, it may anſwer as well; for, 


when it is rightly managed in the white 


or female manner, it will fetch from four 
ard fix pence to five and fix pence per 
ſtone; which is about two ſhillings a 


ſtone more-than iced or peeled hemp will 
give. 


It muſt be breaked and ſwingled di- 


rectly as flax, and without fire. 


—— — — — 
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As to the ſeed-hemp, let it ſtand until 
the ſeed be ripe, which is generally about 
the latter end of September; then pull 
it, and tie it up with one band near the 
wÞ, and ſet it «p to dry. 


When wal for threſhing, make an 
even pl.ice for a threſhing- floor in the 
field, and ſpread a winnow-ſheet, on 
uluch it muſt be threſhed. EDT 

When threſhed, tie it up with two 
bands and water it; 3 fink it with ſods as 
white flax. f 


When enough rated, take it out of 
the water, ſet it up to dry, as directed 
for 1 flax. 


Being thus ſet up, it will ſoon be dry 
to take home for peeling. This peeling 
is good u inter- work for women and chil- 
dren; if it be large hemp, it will be got 
peeled for two pence a ſtone, but if {mall, 


1 


it will coſt two pence halfpenny. At 
times I have paid three pence, but that 
was in a country where the people were 
ſtrangers to ſuch work. A child of ten 
or twelve years old, if active, will peel 
two ſtone a day, and the ſtalks are good 


firing for them, as it is generally peeled | 


at their own abodes. 


The Ln: is winnowed as other 
grain; but it is often deceitful, as a great 
deal of it will be hollow within, and have 
no kernel, though it will look near as 
well tothe eye as the beſt; therefore the 
buyer ought to inſpect nicely into it, and 
try its weight, which is the ſafeſt way 
to buy it by, though indeed not a com- 
mon one. F 

An acre of hemp well managed, as a- 
bove, will clear at a moderate computa- 


tion, about twelve pounds ſterling over 


and above all other charges. And there 
are very few farmers in England or Ire- 
land, but what have dee land fit for 
this crop, ſuch as old gardens, or land 
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that is run to weeds, &e provided (as L 


obſerved) it be well tilled 


but the weeds 
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A monthly calendar, or memoran- 
dum of works to be done as they 
come in ſeaſon round the year. 


JANUARY. 


N the beginning of this month, plough 
the fallows that miſſed ploughing in 
autumn. 


Plough for beans and peaſe; take the 


ridges up to lie dry; towards the latter 
end of the month, ſow them if the weas 
ther permits. 

Until this time, eat the cloyer with 
ſheep, or light caitle, ſo as not to tread 
it; but know it muſt be laid up to get a 
head againſt ſpring, for early lamos, &c. 
or meadowWw. | 

Flood your marſhy low land, or any 
other whereon you can turn water. In 
order to this, take in the water out of any 
river or drain, at the higheſt part of the 
field; convey it firſt along the head of the 
{aid field by a imall turface grip, or drain, 

Vol l. 
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about a foot wide and the ſame deep; at 
about every ten yards diftance cut with a 
plough, a furrow ſloping- u iſe of the hill, 
ſo that when the furrows are full, the wa- 
ter will flow over at the loweſt ſide; 
this is eaſily done, as there are few fields 
but what one ſide is higher than another. 

If the weather be froſty, carry out 
dung; leave it in heaps, ready for ſpread- 
ing when the froſt is gone 
Loop, top, and plant foreſt- trees of all 
ſorts, plant quickſets, and make and re- 
pair your ditches, clear your water-cour= 
ſes. 

Kill and ſave bacon, hang-beef, and 
hams. 

At this time, and from Michaelmas, is 
a good time to repair quickſet hedges, by 
lay ing the thorns down in gaps, or open 
places where the fence is thin at the bot- 
tom; nick the thorns two thirds of the 
way through, in order to make them 
bend and lie eaſy, by which they will be 
ſurer to grow than if they were bent 
without nicking, which would bruiſe and 
wound the wood, and prevent the ſap 
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from riſing paſt the bruiſed place; where- 


as, if it was cut as thin as half a crown, 
provided the uncut wood bent eaſy, with- 
out . bruiſmg, the ſap would * circulate 
through the narrow uncut place to the 
branch, which would flouriſh and ſpread 

along the bottom of the hedge, and make 
a good fence. 

This in England is called ſplaſhing. 
The labourers in Yorkſhire and Lincoln- 
ſhire are very expert at it; if the hedge 
be eyer ſo ragged and thin, provided the 
tops will meet, they will make a good 
fence, which the year after will almoſt 
turn a hare, when the young fibres ſhoot 
out. 

But this piece of dexterity is not uni- 
verſal in England; and in Ireland I never 
ſaw any of it; though few people in the 
world go to greater expence in planting 
quicks, and making ditches, &c. than the 
Iriſh. 
Continue to break. and ſwingle bake 
and flax 
- This is the beſt time to threſh out 
barley, as it is wanted for malting; 
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and the ſtraw, which is not quite ſo 
good as oat-ſtra w, will eat beſt in hard 
weather. _ 

Early lambs are now dropping; ; turn 
the ewes to turnips, if you have any, 
which will fatten the lambs quickly ; but 
if the weather be wet, and the ground 
ſoft, it will be too cold for the lambs; in 
this caſe, pull the turnips, and take them 
to the ewes on graſs-land, but have no 
regard jn this caſe for weathers,, as they 
will feed better on the ground where the 
turnips are faſt to the root, which keeps 
them fieſh and juicy, and from ron 
about in the dirt as they ſcoop them. 

Remember to throw roach-lime into 
the hole of the little-houſe, to prevent it 
from ſmelling, and to dry the dung ſo 
4s to make it ſpread when laid on the 
land. | 
Remember to ſend men to pick up the 
| ſhellsor bottoms of the turnips, that they 
be clear) caten up, before you make a 
freſh break. 

Remember your bees, and if weak, 
feed them with cakes made of Alt- Mor, 
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mixed up with ſweet, wort, or a cake 
made of ryc-meal, mixed with treacle- 


water, or give them brown ſugar. Alſo 
turn up the hive, and ſprinkle it well 
with ſweet wort, or treacle-water. 
Plough your barley-fallow for the ſe- 
cond time, as I ſuppoſe it was ploughed 
in autumn to turn the ſtubble under. 

Towards the latter end of the month! 
if the weather be open, ſow vetches, who- 
ther for ſeed, fodder, or feeding on the 
ground; but if for feeding on the ground 
they would have been better ſown in the 
latter end of the ſummer, as direQed un- 
der that head. 


Houſe your weanling calyes and foals, 
if not done ſooner. 
Dreſs your meadows. 


Cut and ſpread ant-hills, by which the 


ants being expoſed at this ſeyere ſeaſon 
will be deſtroyed. 


Lock after your pigeons, feed them, 


and ſpread aſhes on the pigeon-houſe 
floor to keep the dung from caking. 
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FEBRUARY. 


s gf beans and peaſe, which ought to 


be done, if the weather permit, be- 
fore oat-ſced time. 


Towards the latter end of the month, 


if the weather be open ſow oats. 
be rye that miſſed ſowing in autumn, 


muſt be ſown at the beginning of the 
month. 


Plough your 8 if not gone 


laſt month. I ranſplant rape ſtalks. 


Continue to ſplaſh quickſet-hedges. 

Lay up your meadows, clean them 
from all ſticks, ſtones, and rubbiſh, that 
may be obſtructive to the ſyth. 
Spread and break horſe and cow dung, 
ant-hils and. mole-hills, which are done 
in a cheap eaſy manner with a moldings 
Nledge 

Look over you wheat land, leſt any 


water ſtand by the ſtoppage of ſods or 


ſtones talling into the furrows and grips. 
Set offers, poplars, willows, and other 


. aquatics; lop trees, plant quicks, open 
half the paſſage of your bees, grip and 


— 
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drain the wet lands, look- that no water' 
ſtand on your crop. N 

Tour forward fat lambs will now be- 
gin to be ready for the market; do not 
keep them too long, for what they gain 
in ſize they loſe in price, as the markets 
drop when the ſeaſon advances; beſides 
if they are off early, the ewes may be fed 
on clover, and be ready for mifket early 
alſo. 

Set potatoes, to come in early. 

Lay them firſt and cover them well 


with long horſe dung, to preſerve them 
from the froſt. 


Continue to break and ſwingle hemp 
and flax, and peel winter-hemp. 

Begin to beat the ſeed out of the flax 
and hemp. 

The dew-rate flax muſt now be ſpread 
on the graſs; the ſnow, froſt, and rain, 
rates it well. 

Remember to feed your bees, turn the 
bive up, and ſprinkle the combs with 
ſweet wort. | 

Continue to ſpread foot on your wheat 
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ot buſineſs, miſſed ſowing in autumn, will 
_ anſwer very well for ſummer wheat, and 
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to r the red worms, at the rate of five | 
- barrels to the Iriſh acre. _ | 


This is a good time to lay any fort of 
ſhort dung on your wheateland, ſuch as 


_ aſhes, pigeon, rabbit, and hen dung; 
but do not lay lime on without mixing 


ax ditedted, leſt ir burn the blades of the 
wheat. ö 
Yau muſt not defer brewing your | 


keeping ftrong beer any longer. 


In the firſt week, or firſt fine open 
weather in this month finiſh ploughing 
for the laſt time your winter-fallow, or 
ground intended to receive the heat 
plants which were ſown in autumn, and 
get them tranſplantedas quick as poſſible 
in the freſh mold, that the may keep 
aforehand with the weeds, in order to 
ſuppreſs them, 

About the latter end of this month, is 
the time to ſow your ſpring-whenti lead, 
that through over much wet or hurry 


I have {cen as good a crop from ſpring- 
{owing, as that which ee winter; 


or HUSBANDRY. gat 
however none but the right catly kind 
will ripen in time. 


M AR C H. 


HIS bs a very buſy month with the 

farmers; and it behoves every one 
to beſtir himſelf, to get the proper _ 
into the ground in due ſeaſon 

Plough for and ſow oats if clover be to 
be fown among them. 

When the oats are harrowed well. fow 
the clover-ſced, and buſh-harrow it; but 
Itake it to be the beſt way fo defer ſow= 
ing it till the oats are come up, then ſow 
the ſeed and roll it in. 

If the ſeaſon be good (but not ſe) bow 
barley. 

So muſtard- ſeed; the ground, if ſtub- 
ble; muſt have two ploughings, bat it 
will grow with great ſucceſs on lay-land 
if good, with once ploughing; harrow 
it well before ſowing, and after wag 
toll it. 

Lay up, dreſs, and roll your meadows. 

Spread ant- hills. N 

Lop and top trecs. 

Vol. III. Sf 
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Plant quickſcts. ' Plant oſiers, villous, 
and other aquatic ses. 
I be fat ſheep muſt now be kept Jraw- 
ing off the turnips, as they now begin to 
grow near an end, and the markets ad- 
vance much about this time. - 

— Yeu may yet ſow vetches, tho it were 
| better done ſooner, 

Finiſh ſplaſhing quickſet-hedges. | 

Turn your ewes and early lambs into 
clover or rye-grals, as the —— are near 
an end. 
Widen the paſſage for your bees, and 
continue to feed them if required. 

Turn up the hives gently, and _— 

the combs with ſweet wort. 

Geld your year-old foals, take care to 
rub the thighs, and over their e 
with marſh-mallows. | 

Set the tails of your young horſes. It 
is alſo a good time to break them. 
The calves that drop now ought to be 
kept for rearing; but as milk is at this 
time ſcarce, a good drink may be made 
by boiling hay till the water is very ſtrong, 
into which put for eyery three cal ves, and 
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ſo in proportion, a pint of flax-ſeed, a pint | 
of oat-meal, and a quart of skim milk; 


put the flax-ſced in along with the 657, 


and boil it all the time; it will be ſmooth 
and like a jelly; put in the oatmeal and 
milk when the hay is taken out, after 


which give it a good boil. 
There is no finer feeding for calves than 


this; it both ſtrengthens and makes them 
grow large, and it is "ey cheap food 0 


rear them with. 
There are people in England who make a 


very comfortable living, by buying calves 
as ſoon as they drop, and rearing them 


thus : ſome give them nothing but flax- 


ſeed and hay-water, after they are a 


month old. 

They can buy the flax - ſeed from the 
oil-mills, at about three ſhillings and ſix- 
pence a buſhel, and a buſhel will rear two 
calves by the above rule. 

I have heard of farmers in Lincoln- 


ſhire, rearing from fixty to an hundred 


calves in the year, by this method. 
Put out dung for potatoes, and ſet them 
whether by plough or ſpade. 
a 
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1 NEW SYSTEM 


Sow flax-ſced when the land is well 
harrowed. 

Sow all ſorts of l CN ſuch 
as burnet, clover, rye-graſs, white hay- 
ſeed, common hay- ſeed, timothy graſs, 
&c. 

Sow beans and peaſe. Sow white 
peaſe. 33 

At the latter end of the month, if the 
weather be good, roll wheat, bear, and 
rye, but ſow the graſs. ſeeds firſt if they 
be intended. 

Sow broom and whin ſeeds on the tops 


of ditches for ſhelter ; but it it be a gra- 
velly ground, they will not grow well; 


therefore make the drill de per, in which 
throw a little good earth to ſow the ſeeds 
in; this is ealily done, and the crops are 
ſurer of ſucceſs. 


Clip young quickſcts, to make them 


| ſpread. 


Water or rate the bunch-rate flax, if 
the water be clear of ice. 
Turn your young cattle on to the bog 


or coarſe mountain, which will eat bet - 


ter from this till the latter end of May, 


A ate 
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than any time of the year; and is of 
great uſc to ſave the fine paſtures till they 
get a head, by which the graſs retains 
the dew, and the ſun is kept from the 
roots | | 
Plant potatoes, ſow flax-ſeed amongſt 
them at the rate of eight quarts to gn 
acre, to raiſe for ſeed. | 
Finiſh killing your bacon-hogs this | 
month, or making hang-beef or hams, as 
it wall not do ſo well if done later. 
Towards the latter end of the month 
if the weather be good, ſow barley, and 4 
graſs-ſecds after it is harrowed, and buſh- | 
harrow, or roll them in. 5 
Spread ſoot on your green wheat. See 
receipt for red worms. of 
Sow burnet or vetches, to ſtand ind * 1 
ſecd. | 
Spread aſhes, compoſt, pigeons, or other 
ſhort manures, on your winter-crops. 
Continue to plough your fallows, 
Soy hemp and flax. Try your flax- 
ſeed firſt if it will grow. 
The quickeſt way to do this is to lap a 
little ſeed jn a woollen rag, and put it into 


* 
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a couch of malt; this will ſhew whether 0 
it has loſt its growing quality or not, in | 
two « or e B 5 | 


p + £ 
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A P R I L. 
"HIS is alſo a buſy month with the 
farmers. 

Sow buck-wheat, flax, TW lucerne, 
ſaintfoin, ryc-grals, Ta. and hay-ſceds 
of all ſorts, 

Sow barley, which * to be finiſhed 
this month, though ſome will ſow till 
the middle of May, but this is better a- 
voided if poſſible; though, indeed it is 
better to wait a month, than ſow in ſoft, 
dirty, wet weather, as it is a tender grain, 
About the middle of this month, turn 
| ſheep into clover, as the turnips are now 
done. 

| Finiſhing rolling, ſtoning and panes. | 
the meadows, 

Deſtroy young rooks, and their 7" 
which is eaſily done, by ſmall long poles, 
one ſpliced to another, with an iron 
crook fixed to one end, which will _ 
pull the * down. 


ſorts. 


This i a1 good time to give your mares 
to the ſtallion; make uſe of ſuch a one as 


is broad and ftrong, ſhort-jointed, moves 
light, and goes true on is legs, what is 


called halſ-blood, or in England chap- 


man's horſes: Ireland is ruined by fol- 
lowing too much after blood, which are 


not fit for ſervice (on thoſe hard roads) 
or the farmer's profit, 


If time permit, in the latter end of the 


month, en to FR” your land for burn- 
beating. 

This is a good time to begin to dig, 
drain, and reclaim your bog, as directed. 
(See reclaiming bog.) 


Clip your young quickſet-hedges, to 


make them grow thick at the bottom, by 
putting out freſh ſhoots or fibre. 

Continue to keep your cattle on the 
bog and mountain, as the heath at this 


time is wholeſome, ſweet, and tender; 


and by doing this, you ſave your fine 
graſs- paſtures till they get a head. 
Delay no longer to water or rate your 
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| bunch- rate flax, for in hot weather the 
worms, both in water and on the graſs, 
will damage it, if done much later. 
Sow muſtard-ſced on Rebble-fallow; 
or lay-hnd. © | 
In the beginning of the month, finiſh 
ſowing oats, white · peaſe, and liches, 
grey peafe, and muſtard- feed. | 
Roll your corn of all forts; delay no 
longer to lay up and dreſs your meado«$, 
and roll them before the ground is hard; 
ſet the tails of, and break your young 
horſes. 
Keep your calves that drop now for 
rearing; feed and make choice of tuch as 
are detcribed in the calendar for March. 


* MAT. 

E may now fuppole moſt of the 
buſy ſeed time to be over; but if 
any of the lateſt crops, ſuach as buck- 
wheat, barley, and ſundry forts of graft- 
ſeeds, and potatoes remain unſown, finiſh 
them as ſoon as poſſible. | 

Croſs-harrow your fallows of all ſorts 
and plough them; after which bloo&your 


— 
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bonſes, and give chem a F-xtoight' reſt, 
being, very necefſaryto refreſh ere 
their hard ſeed time labour. 

The firſt of this month, (old ale) 
break your ſummer-paſtures, bleed your 
horned cattle of all ſorts, and give them 
2 lick. f tar, which will prevent diſeaſes 


or catching diſtempers, / !',,," | 4-49 


"STILL 


This js che time to buy in your in-cal- 
vet for milk make choice of thoſe with 
geh long, ſmall, green horn; fine and 
clear of leather under the chaps, and a 
good full ſhoulder, deep-chefted, broad 
and well made behind, a ſtraight broad 
back, full hips, with ſhort ſtraight legs, 
a walk open and ſtately, a thick skin, and 
broad ribbed, with a good milk-vein and 
wdder, and large teats; ſuch dams are 
worth breeding, or rearing cal ves from; 
and their calves will coſt no more keeps 
ing than ſuch as are quite the reverſe. 
Mere a farmer to bear in mind that a 
calf, when a year old, of the above beau- 
titul-fhape, will bring from forty to fifty 
ſhillifigs, when one of the ill-fay-urcd 
kind, (as Joſeph called them) will not 
Vos ©'e7 


— 
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give, perhaps, a above ten or fifteen ſhil· 
| Inge; certainly he would be more nice 
in his breed, particularly when he conſi- 
ders that ory: Toth take the ſme keep- 


z » 


ing. ; { Ice A 
„Were Armes d breedbes 0 0 00 
circumſpect, hat ia beeeriful brute-crea- 
tion we ſhould have? 
- Give the [breadinates'Vhie: horſe and 
as they ate generally low in fleſh, from 
their hard labour, they will be more 'upt 
to hold in foall. 

Put your dung out in dußg bill, in 
fallowsfields' where it is to be ſpread. 

Continue to deſttoy moles, rooks, mag 
pies. &... 

Look after your bees, which, if ſtrong, 
will now begin to ſwarm, and one ſwarm 
now will be worth two later i in the ſea» 
fon, 5 01 
Continue to pare your land 2 burn · 
beating, and if the ſeaſon be wet, the ſods 
muſt be ſet upon an edge to dry. | 

Towards the latter end of the month, 
plough your fallows, that were croſghars 
rowed the. beginning of the month, 
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Weed your wheat, and if too forward 
or rank, eat it with light cattle, ſuch as 
calyes, foals, or ſneep. x HE 

Roll your wheat, and all 752 of & grain, 
firſt ſowing the graſs-ſceds intended. 

Lay up your clover intended for hay, 
or ſeed : but if a crop of hay, and a crop 
of ſeed be required, it muſt not be eaten 
in ſpring, which if not, it will be ready 
to mow by the middle of this month, 
and then the ſced-crop will come in 4 
good time, before ſhort Says and bad wea- 
ther put in. | 

Car turf, and. n your winter-fir- 
ing of coals, &c.. 

You may yet continue to plant fi- trees 
without danger of ſucceſs in growing. 

Continue to geld your young colts, this 
being the ſafeſt month in the year, as the 
young graſs purges them, and keeps them 
cool and open, therefore in leſs danger of 
ſwelling. _ 

Do not forget to go on with rechiming 
bog; throw it up in ridges, and burn the 
ſods as directed (See bog.) 

Weed your quickſet-hedges. 
p = 4 3 
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JUNE WEL 
H E cloyer muff bt be eaten ay 
longer (that is intended for either 
e or hay) than'the #1 of this month. 
The forward cloyer's firſt crop wilt be 
now fit to mow; fake it alen it is very 


ea ly in flower. 1 94 
Continue to cut turf, an provide the : 
winter-firing, | % 2207 Yo 


About the twentys fobrth of” in 
month, the buck wheat; peaſc or vetchies: 
will be ready to plough in for natitite. 

As near the e twenty -fourth 6 i 


D 2 


Weed hemp, flax, pron corn, ove 1 
- . oe montli but it ode to be Kade 
laſt conti. OR WW 

Look after your bees: nen 10 tots 
weather will ſwarm and do well if earty” 
in this month; but the latter end is too 
late if it could be helped. 88 

Weed your q netter hebgte 1 

Thi is the time to burn your land in- 
tended for turnips, rape, or Edle-ſeed. * 
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Waſh and clip ſheep, pare their nails, 
to prevent them from heirig lame. 
Bleed your cattle, particularly pay” 
cattle, when turned-to feed. 

About the twenty-ninth of this month, » 
ſow rape and cole-ſeed. 

The beginning of this month, rye-graſs 
will be ready to mw. 

Tze latter end of the month, —_ 
meadows will be ready to cut. 

The rape and cole-ſeed will be — 
to reap the beginning or middle of the 
month. 

Look after your rank flax, and if it 
lodge, turn it as directed. 

Burn lime for your fallows. 

Hoe and weed potatoes, fer a the 
plough or ſpades 

PI. ugh and ſow your rape ede des 
ſtabbles witch. tur nips. 

Provide pits to rate flax in, ind fik 
them with water, in order-that it may be 
the ſofter, which it will be the longer it 
ſtands, and the ſofter the water, ehe Hers | 
ter. Ges remarks on flax.) e 
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JULY. 


E nsch of England and neland 
are now buſy with their hay-har- 
veſt, but the ſouth of Sete b Has ot it 
over. 5 
Continue to fo rape Gig cole-deed, 
which may be done with ſucceſs to the 
laſt of the month; and it is better to 
wait a week or a fortnight for a proſpect 
of rain, than to ſow in dry weather; for 
if the ground be very dry, a great part of 
it will not come up till rain falls. 


The latter end of the month, turn bulls | 
to your ſtore-heifers: 1 


When the weeds 'or =_ grow, 7 
fallows muſt be ploughed.” 

Towards the latter end of the month, 7 
carly rye will be ripe, reap it. 

Pull and rate female hemp, take care 
not to break the aeg em when pull- 
ing the female. 

Pull and rate your white flax, r 
ing under the hedges, or where it lodges. 
This is the beſt time to buy in ſtore- 
heifers for the bull, which will be got 
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nearly! as cheap now, 28 two months 
ſooner; by which you will ſave the graſs 
to get a good head, which will bear more 


* 
* 


AUGUST. 

"HIS is the harveſt- month for the 
north of England and Ireland, but 
| in the dot of England it is moſtly over. 

15 ERKeap and mow all ſorts of corn as it 

becomes ripe, but fome will not be ripe 
till the next month, 1 what 
grows'on cold wet land. 
When you ſtack the corn in the hag- 
yard, between every layer or courſe of 
ſheaves, throw fine ſand, which will get 
into the ears of the mice and rats, and 

PETE them from deftroying it. 

As ſoon as the corn is off, plough for 
** ſow turmps, burnet, or vetches, for 
winter-fecding, which will do the land 
good, and be a great help to fodder. 
Remember to plough your fallows. 
Pull and ſtack ſecd- flax as directed. 
a flax.) | 

— * flax-ſtubble for wheat, 
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which will be i in fine tilth hy Michaels 


mas with two plougbings; and ein 
be no doublt of à good crop. 3 3 193 ©] 
Turn rams to Long ewes for ch 


lambs. 


Geld your Anbe Tun do feed fucks 


ewes as you intend for tone. 


Whean your lambs and runner pat iy 
Hoe or weed youriturnips, and ſpread 
aſhes on them, if you have them to ſpgre. 
ut your bulls to the ſtorecheiſer 
. The beginning of this month, bu in 


your ſtorc=heifers for the bull; but take 


care they cer bulled, before you buy 
them. DIS ors OED 


(* > &Þ * 


A ſure token to 1 Ws! is, if then 
be wax in the teats, that you can fetch 


out by drawing them between the finggrs. 


Again, obſerve the barren.4 and if” 
there be a drop Hanging at it, Which 
moſtly gathers dirt, this is a ſore . 7 
is buled, _ ; 

Plough your liable ao ne or 
Dur bet, as ſpon as the corn is * for 


winter feeding. 


You may alſo ſoy earnigs the! they 
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will not be large, yet will be a great help 
to make fodder, as their tops will bear 
ſome eating And the farmer is to bear 
in mind, that all u inter- erops, whoſe feed 
is cheap, are partly clear gain; and tur- 
nip ſeed will not coſt above fix-pence or 
a ſhilling an acre. 

About the laſt of this, month, fow your 
ſeed- wheat as directed in chap. ii. vol. 2. 
in the new diagonal method of husban- 


SEPTEMBER. 
ntinue toget in the harveſt, which 

3 be all ready this month. 

The firſt of this month ſow your wheat 

2s ditected in chap. vol. ii 2. 

Pull your feed- hemp, and towards the 
latter end oſ the month it will be dry, 
ready for threſhing. 

Turn the rams to your « ewes: buy in 
half-thick ſheep, and bullack, for win- 
ter-feeding; turn them into your after- 
graſs, and when it is eaten, turn them 
into the turnips. 

Vol. III. Vy 
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Pro vide fence to pen on the turnips, 
either nets; ſneep- bars, or faggots. 
f Plough ſtubbles for winter-fallows; 
take up or r I e. that the 
land may lie dry. p 
- 'Phreſh bd when wnrde the later 
end of the mont. nll gs 
Sow  fitches or burnet for W en 
ing; thoſe that are ſown for feeding, muſt 
be ſown thicker than for a ſeed-erop-. 
Sow wheat, rye, and bear; take care 
to water-furrow and grip the land, to 
keep it- dry. Mar an 
Wean your foals; and geld them. 
Look after your bees, ſtraighten the 
entrance into their hives, and deſtroy 
waſps or drones, or they will rob them of 
their honey. Drones are ſuch as have 
loſt their ſting, after which they grow 
large and idle, will not find for | theme 
ſelves, but live on the other bees labour. 
Put your hogs up to * tor Ap or 
bacon. 
Clean or open your water courſes. In 
the north of England this is compelled 


to be done by a water jury, appointed for 
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that purpoſe, -who views' all the drains, 
levies fines; and ri covers damages for any 
that is aggrieved by reaſon of his neigh- 
bour's:not ſcouring his drains, upon = 
per notice given. 

Turn your hogs into the ſtubbles and 
woods to gather acorns. f 

Throw out muſty ſtraw to mike dung. 
Lay marl or lime-ſtone gravel on your 
graſs- land, and let it grow a year or two 


to the ſod before you plough it, by which 


it will do the more ſervice to the land, 


and will laſt longer. It is by no means 


proper to marl or gravel broken or fallow 
land, becauſe the manure ſinks, therefore 


any that falls to the bottom of the fur- 


row, will ſink or deſcend too low for the 


plough to turn up. When it is laid on 


graſs- land, the firſt time it is ploughed 
muſt be very thin; and in fallow, take 
care that the marl lie at the top of the 
ſurface the laſt ploughing. ; 


OCTOBER. 


OW wheat, rye, and bear; water- 


furrow and grip as ſoon as ſown. . 
9 


7 


1 \ 
5 
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Plough ſtubhles for winter-fallow; but 
this muſt be only done in wet weather, 
or in ſuch times as wheat-ſeed ſowing 
| cannot go on, becauſe no time in * 
muſt be loſt. 

Flough up your potatoes + that were ſet 
with the plough, and ſow the land with 
wheat or bear, 

Begin to ſplaſh quickſet W and 
ſcour the ditch to lay at the root of _ 
| — or elean all W to NR 
the water, when it comme; a * paſe 
ſage. 

a to 15 fitches and barnet for 
Vinter- feeding. | 

Nou is the time to take or Gee your 
bees; but it is better to kill the bees in 
the hives you intend to take, than to run 
the hazard of loſing two ſwarms, by dri- 
ving. which is often the caſe; for when 
two ſwarms are put to the allowance of 
what honey there is in one hive, that hive 
not having enough to ſupport them all, 


they eat what there is, and then * 
for want. 
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The way to drive them is, to put the 
mouths of two. hives together, and they 
will go into the upper one. 

- The way to kill them, is, to make a 
round hole in the ground, which will fit 
the mouth of the hive; in this ſtick three 
bits of ticks, about fix or eight inches; 
Alt the upper end, in which fix three li- 
nen rags, dipped in brimſtone, ſet them 
on fire, and over them put the mouth of 
the hive downwards, and ſtop. it cloſe 
round with ſod, ſo that it will let neither 
ſmoke nor bees out; this will effectually 
kill all the bees. 
Prune and plant all ſorts of forf-tree | 
and quicks. 5 
The fax and hemp has by this time got 

a ſweat in the mow, begin to break and 
ſwingle it it out. 

The laſt week in this month, tranC- 

plant your wheat-plants ſown in ""_ 1 
or September, as directed in chap. ii. 
vol. a. 

This is the time, before too much 
water comes, to make ſmall ſurface and 
pipe drains, that they may be open, 


3% ANEW STS TEM 
and ready to take off the water ae; 
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The ſurface anime, or grips, are cut 
acroſs meadow-graſs, or corn - land, from 
every low place, to the ditches, or head 
drains. They are made only wide enough” 
for a ſpade to run at the bottom: to n 
vel the mold out. Tt 099 1291017 zit 
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Pipe diane are particularly uſeful to 
drain in la wins or meadows, lying oppo- 
ſtte ger tlemen's houſes; who for beauty s 
ſake, would not have drains ſeen; and 
theſe anſwer the end of French drains. 
| Pipe-drains are made thus, viz. | 

Take a ſharp ſpade, run it ſloping down: 
terror twelve inches, then turn your face 
and ſpade another way, and cut another 
nick, ſloping down, oppolite to the for- 
mer; let the ſod at the top be about 
eight inches broad, and the ſpade going 
thus ſloping down both ways, will meet 
at the bottom, therefore the ſod vill 
have a ridge or ſharp angle, of which cut 
about three inches off; then drop the fed 


It 
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into its own/place, by which there will 
beta tube or paſſage for water, about 
three inches triangular, which is ſuffici- 
entito take any downfal of water off. 
he ſod dropping into the ſame place, 
forms (as it were) an arch; and if the 
ground be tulerable firm when it is made, 
a horſe, may tread on the ſod, and it will 
not ſink. It is beſt; to defer turning cat- 
tle into the land where ſuch! drains are 
made, for three weeks or a month after, 
in order that the 12 mY grow: Gas 
and be more ſolid. - d 8 9% 4% 
«You way cut theſe wk near. toge- 
ther as you pleaſe, or need requires; they: | 
are quick ly and cafily made, aud there:is 
no loſs of ground, or any offence to the 
eye. It might be done on a bowling 
green, or graſs- plot; ſpread the little tri- 
angular ſod or mold you cut off, which 
will help to freſhen the ſurface. 
Streighten the paſſage for your bees, 
and take care that no mice or ſnails come 
at them, they being great enemies. 
Kill waſps and drones, ſo pernicious to 
bees, by cating their honey. | 
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This is the time to brew your ſtrong- 
hours for kec ping for the nn er 


mer's drinking. | 

And here let me adviſe the Iriſh! five 
mers to copy after the Engliſh, by brew- 
ing good beet o ale, and make that their 
drink, inſtead of giving their money to 
the French for wine and fpirits  _ 
No man is to be piticd that cannot 
enjoy hiniſelf or his friend over a glaſi 
of good ale, the produce of bis on land, 
and perhaps his on n, therefore 
3 D Ne 

On the other hand, dork nat; 
and greatly to be blamed, who is led &+ 
| way by pride, to ape the gentleman of 
fortune, in treating with ſuch coſtly li- 
aquors, when the produce of his own 
country ſuits both his nen 


pocket _ { 2 


1 


N 0 v E M BY E . 
| OW is the time'ts fiith ploaghing | 
| your winter and enſuing ſummer 
| fallows, whether ſtubble or lay-land, and 


pay well by May. 5 


1 
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then lay by your ploughs and harrows 


dry till January. 


Put up your hogs to feed for 1 

Moſs harrow your lands, either ſum- 
mer- paſture or meadowW. 

Take up your: cattle, and horſes, of all 
ſorts; put cows into the houſe, and bul- 
locks, and other dry cattle into the 
barn- yards to eat ſtra cx 

For the conveniency of which, make 
racks to ſtand on four feet, like ſheep- 
Tacks ſeven feet long; this will hold a 
large arm-ful of ftraw. To every two 


beaſts have one of theſe racks, and diſ- 


perſe chem about the. yard, ſo as cattle 
may walk and eat round them. wt 


Turn your ſheep into the turnips, a and 
confine them to what they will eat in a 
weck. n 1 0 5 
-- Buy in ſmall ſtore - pigs, to turn into 
the barn- yard, to eat the looſe corn that 
falls under the ſtand-racks, which will 

Continue to ſow wheat, rye, and bear. 
Overflow your meadows. 
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346 A NEW SYSTEM 
Bleed your horſes and fit cntile of all 


_ , ſorts n 
r PDeſtroy ant hills. 
= Move yout bees under ſheltet, ir ey | 
= | be not already ina bee-houfe- 
- 8 Plant quickſets, ſcour your drains, 
= ; ſplaſh quickſets, fell Na We Provide 
timber for carts and ploughs. | 
Fatten your ſwine for — 5 
Plant fruit and timber trees; if the wea- 
ther be open or clear of froſt, ' 


-/ a 1 
oo 
E 


DECEMBER - 
"HIS is one of the- farmer's motiths 
- of reſt Drs not * much co 


| do. 
1 | When the ground is clear / of froft, 


moſs-harrow and roll meadows or graſs- 
5 ground of all ſorts that want it. 
Lock after your fat ſheep, and give 
them a little hay to clean their mouths 
from dirt, occaſioned by theit ſeooping 
the furnips out of the ground. _ 
1 Pick up the turnip- ſhells with a fork, 
L _ that the ſheep may eat them clean before 
Cs a freſh break is made. a 
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Kill your 1 and winter's 

beef. 

Take care of your young al and 

inſtead of threſhed oats, give them fine 

oat-ſhcaycs, which is better for them. 
'Furn cattle into your burnet or yetches 

that were ſown for winter-feeding, if it 


be forward ; but it is better to ſpare it till 


ſpring, when herbage is of more value, 


Spread ſoot, or the compound of ſalt to 


kill the red worms, and enrich the land. 
(See receipt.) 


Look after your bees and feed them, 


if they want it; feed your pigeons, ſpread 


aſhes among their = Fell eopſes, and 
provide timber 8 hy 
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